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oughly revised without sacrificing any of the many 
important features which made the previous edi- 
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new book before making a selection. 
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EDITORIAL... 


The Responsibility of the Private School 


The world of business is becoming more exacting from year to year. The re- 
quirements for business-trained young people are more exacting. The business 
man of today is looking to the personal traits of the young person whom he 
would employ in his office, as well as to the technical training and ability. 


Schools offering commercial education have a great responsibility in this 
matter. They are the fountain head, and should recognize this responsibility 
and do something about it. Too many of the schools have failed to keep abreast 
of conditions; they have remained too much in the same old way, which is anti- 
quated and practically obsolete. 


The private business college is the pioneer in commercial education, and 
should take the lead in this new order. It has a freedom of action that makes 
possible this advanced step with the least amount of friction and hesitancy. 


The private business college should be aggressive in all matters that are 
calculated to advance the interests of its pupils. The standards should be 
raised to meet the requirements of the most exacting employer. The business 
college should send out graduates into the business field with a well-rounded 
training. The business college does well if it fosters extracurricular school ac- 
tivities within the limit of its possibilities. These activities should be designed 
to make the entrance of the graduate into the business world easier and more 
secure. They should aid in developing a greater degree of confidence and freedom 
in the assumption of the responsibilities that may be theirs. 


The business college program should be arranged to give as much training 
in public speaking, in school places, and in orchestra and glee club work, as 
time will permit, thereby developing the greatest assurance possible. The 
value of technical business education is greatly enhanced when coupled with 
those desirable personal qualities so necessary to the fullest returns. Teachers 
and managers in the private business colleges should be alert to these qualities. 


President, Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association; and President, Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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The Relation of Business Education 
to General Education 


Part VI 
What Business Education Can Do for the Consumer 


by 


Dr. A. O. Colvin 
State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 





1. ‘*The Place of Vocational Education in 
the General Plan of Education.’’—Dr. 
Rap E. Picxert, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

- “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLz, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. *Social-Business Education and the So- 
cial Sciences’’—Dr. W. G. KimMEL, man- 
aging editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

. ‘‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morais, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Parts VI and VII of the series appear in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Co.vin, State 


College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


. ‘What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Prorressor FRANCES 
Zuitu, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. ‘How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’’—Dr. Davin B. Wrc ern, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


‘‘How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education’’ 
—Dr. Hart R. Dovetass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BrEroreE attempting to outline what 
business education can do for the consumer, 
it might be well to define our terms. Business 
may be defined in general terms as trade, 
traffic, industry, or the management of any 
economic activity for profit or income. Busi- 
ness education is growth in the ability to 
manage the economic activities experienced 
by the individual. Consumer-business edu- 
cation is concerned with the ability of the 
individual in handling all business trans- 
actions or economic activities of a personal 
nature. 

In order to understand the consumer- 
business education concept, it is necessary to 
think of the dual capacity of the individual. 
He is acting as a consumer when business 
transactions are completed for the direct 
purpose of providing personal or family satis- 
factions such as food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation, health, amusement, and educa- 
tion. The individual is acting as a business 
functionary when business transactions are 
completed for the purpose of making a profit 
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or producing a regular income from an enter- 
prise, a vocation, or an occupation. So, busi- 
ness education for the consumer is concerned 
with the growth and the development of the 
individual in his ability to serve his own best 
economic interests when he behaves as a 
consumer. Business education on all levels 
of the curriculum has given little attention 
to the economic problems of the consumer. 
There is an insistent demand at the present 
time for a program of education that will 
give adequate attention to the economic 
problems of the consumer. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSUMER-BUSINESS ED- 
ucaTION. The responsibility for leadership in 
the planning of courses, in the selection of 
content material, and in the promotion of 
programs in education which will provide 
practical consumer-business education rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of business edu- 
cators. It is not only a responsibility, but it 
should also be a privilege to be able to pro- 
vide an educational program based upon 
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such a fundamental objective as serving the 
business and economic needs of the con- 
sumer. The problems of consumer-business 
education should be considered in the plan- 
ning of curriculums on all levels in our public 
school system. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Business edu- 
cation as such is not offered below the junior 
high school level at the present time. This 
does not mean, however, that no attention 
should be given to consumer-business educa- 
tion in the elementary school. Pupils in the 
elementary schools have business experi- 
ences and they have economic interests in 
earning, saving, spending, and in some of the 
economic problems of the family. While their 
business experiences are limited, they never- 
theless have economic interests as consumers. 
These interests should be recognized in the 
educational program. The elementary school 
level is not too low to give some attention to 
the possibilities of earning a little spending 
money; of the proper handling of allowances, 
budgeting, simple record keeping; of using 
the services of the savings bank; of what to 
expect of clerks; and of how to behave in 
business offices and stores. The content ma- 
terial should be within the range of interests 
and experiences of the pupils, and for this 
reason it would vary somewhat in different 
communities. 


IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Consumer- 
business education on the junior high school 
level should give more attention to the op- 
portunities offered in the community to earn 
a little money during vacations and after 
school hours. All available opportunities 
should be analyzed for the purpose of cre- 
ating interest on the part of the pupils and 
of teaching them how to analyze occupa- 
tional opportunities later in life. The knowl- 
edge gained from such study will be useful 
not only for the purpose of arousing interest 
in earning, but also for a better understand- 
ing of social and economic problems in the 
community. Timidity, indifference, and a 
lack of the proper viewpoint often prevents 
children of poor families from earning a little 
income while they are in school. Even if the 
earnings are small, a sense of independence 
and self-confidence will be created, and cer- 
tain satisfactions will come to the pupil that 
will tend to make a better citizen of him. 


It is generally considered good personal 
financial management for each member of 
the family to have an allowance. A discus- 
sion of allowances in the classroom, how to 
use the allowance, how to plan the expendi- 
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tures, how to keep the budget, and such 
problems will be interesting and helpful to 
the pupils. Such discussions will probably 
encourage the use of allowances and budgets 
in families where they have not been used 
before. Simple budget forms for the indi- 
vidual and for the family can be studied. 
Both individual and family budget forms can 
be secured free from banks and other sources. 
These sources should be determined and 
pupils should be encouraged to secure the 
forms. 

Pupils in the junior high school often serve 
as secretaries or treasurers for clubs or school 
organizations where funds are to be collected 
and accounted for. The nature of such re- 
sponsibility should be explained, and in- 
struction in the details of the duties in con- 
nection with such offices should be given. 
Giving receipts, using the services of a bank, 
writing checks, and keeping records should 
be explained. The preparation of a financial 
report of the activities of the officer should 
be studied. 

At the junior high school age, pupils 
generally take on more responsibility with 
respect to buying at retail stores. * Pupils 
often need a better understanding of their 
rights as customers and the customs and 
practices of the retail business. Clerks are 
sometimes indifferent toward children cus- 
tomers. The junior high school pupil should 
understand that he has a right to expect the 
same courteous treatment from store sales- 
people that is given to adults. The pupil 
should know how to read advertisements and 
should know something about the tactics of 
salesmanship. It is not too early, at this 
level, for the pupil to learn something about 
the credit practices of retail concerns, the 
use of installment credit, and many other 
phases of the retail business. 

Simple banking practices in handling the 
accounts of individuals, such as writing 
checks, making deposits, reconciling the 
bank statement, short checks, stopping pay- 
ment on checks, and bank charges for serv- 
ices should be understood by junior high 
school pupils. .The use of the facilities for 
communication, transportation, heat, light, 
and power can also be included in the con- 
tent material of consumer-business educa- 
tion on the junior high school level. Pre- 
vailing business customs, methods, and 
practices in the community need some at- 
iention also. In the selection of the content 
material for the course in consumer-business 
education, an effort should be made to keep 
within the range of experience of the pupils 
in the junior high school. 
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IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. High school 
pupils are often criticized by their elders for 
their indifference toward the economic prob- 
lems of the family and for their lack of 
interest in the economic problems of the 
community. This criticism is generally un- 
just because they have had little opportunity 
to study these problems. Indulgent parents 
often bear the economic burdens of the 
family without consulting the children. Our 
young people have developed an attitude of 
indifference toward these problems because 
we adults have not taken them into our 
council. If they are consulted about our 
economic problems, it is generally in the 
nature of a complaint because the boy or 
girl seems to be spending more than the 
family can afford. Such counsel is often of a 
destructive rather than a constructive na- 
ture, so far as the creation of interest is con- 
cerned. It would be much better to take the 
children into our confidence and to encourage 
them to help plan the family budget in a 
systematic way with full information about 
the income and the financial obligations of 
the family. This problem is one that can be 
approached through the course in consumer- 
business education in the high school. This 
does not mean that budgets can be planned 
in school for each family represented by 
pupils in the class, but the method of plan- 
ning a family budget can be taught by the 
use of a hypothetical problem which would 
conform generally with the economic cir- 
cumstances of a typical family in the com- 
munity. Parents are often reached through 
their children in school, and they may be en- 
couraged to practice more systematic 
methods of personal financial management 
than they are in the habit of using. 

A course in consumer-business education 
should be offered in the eleventh or twelfth 
grades of the high school. It should deal 
with all of the common economic problems 
that high school pupils meet in their own 
daily business experiences. Many of the 
same topics which have been recommended 
for the junior high school should be included, 
but with more advanced applications. The 
opportunities for earning extra income that 
are open to high school pupils in the com- 
munity should be studied. At this level more 
attention should be given to the occupational 
opportunities in the community. The high 
school pupil will be interested in possibilities 
for vocational choice. The study of vocations 
and occupations should be seriously con- 
sidered at this age level. 

Other topics that should have a place in 
the course are: life insurance; property in- 
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surance; automobile insurance; individual 
and family budgets; home ownership; money 
and banking; buying; credit—its uses and 
abuses; taxes; property rights; transporta- 
tion; communication; simple business forms, 
such as checks, notes, forms for remittances, 
and simple contracts. In connection with 
the teaching of this minimal information 
about business, some of the fundamental 
concepts in economics should be introduced 
to the high school pupil. There is no good 
reason why our elementary principles of 
economics should be so completely divorced 
from the content material of business educa- 
tion. Many of the most commonly accepted 
elementary principles of economics would be 
so much more interesting and meaningful if 
they were taught in business courses instead 
of being segregated in such highly theoretical 
courses, as are sometimes offered in eco- 
nomics. 


IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. As the age and 
education levels of the pupil advance, so 
will his business and economic problems 
change. The junior college must recognize 
these changing needs of its pupils and adjust 
the nature of courses in business and eco- 
nomics to meet these needs. More emphasis 
will need to be placed on occupational infor- 
mation, and surveys should cover a wider 
scope of territory and a greater variety of 
occupations. The individual needs of pupils 
based on their business experiences will ne- 
cessitate more emphasis on advanced phases 
of insurance, finance, taxation, labor prob- 
lems, business management, business law, 
economic geography, business practice, com- 
munication, transportation, and economic 
problems. 


IN THE SENIOR AND GRADUATE COLLEGES. 
The economic problems of the consumer 
should be recognized in the outlines of 
courses in business and economics in the 
senior college. Problems of this kind are 
constant and continuous throughout the life 
of the individual, and it is a function of our 
educational institutions to offer continuous 
treatment of these problems. Even in the 
graduate school, attention needs to be given 
to the business and economic problems of 
the pupil. The problem of personal financial 
management becomes more complex and 
complicated with the passing of years, but it 
is always present. Courses in business ad- 
ministration and in economics have tended 
to become more theoretical as they become 
more advanced, and the interests of the in- 
dividual have quite generally been sacrificed 
for the interests of business entrepreneurship 
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and the welfare of business generally. Aca- 
demic courses in economics have developed 
into courses for the training of business ad- 
ministrators and executives, and for this 
reason they have failed to serve the indi- 
vidual needs of the consumer. 


SUMMARY. In summary, then, “What can 
business education do for the consumer?” 
The following generalizations based on the 
suggestions discussed above may be offered 
in answer to this question: (1) Business edu- 
cation has a definite responsibility to the 
consumer at all levels of the public school 
curriculum; (2) Business and economic in- 
formation, knowledges, and skills compara- 
ble to the needs of the present and the im- 
mediate future of the student, should be 
offered at all levels of the curriculum; (3) 
Since business education exists as an organ- 
ized school activity with a fairly complete 
program of offerings in the senior high school 
as the lowest level in the curriculum, it would 
seem to be advisable to give first attention 
to consumer needs at this age and experience 
level; (4) Business education must consider 


general economic principles as well as the 
business experiences of the student; (5) The 
elementary principles of economics should be 
integrated with the content material of 
courses in business with more emphasis on 
the problems of individual consumers; (6) 
The category of topics of centent material 
is quite similar at all levels of the curriculum, 
but the different phases of the topics change 
with the advancement of the pupil and the 
complexity of his business experiences. 

Business education can, if it will, do much 
to improve the economic and social status of 
the consumer by giving him in school what 
he must eventually learn from experience. 
Experience is an excellent teacher but the 
instruction comes pretty high. There is an 
abundance of available material, but it is 
badly in need of selection, organization, and 
presentation in an interesting and assimila- 
tive manner. This problem is the most chal- 
lenging and, at the same time, the most 
promising problem in business education. It 
offers the young ambitious teacher of busi- 
ness education a rich outlet for study and 
research. 


Part VIl 
What Business Education Cannot Do for the Consumer 


Professor Frances Zuill 
University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


OnE might infer from the emphasis 
which has been placed upon consumer educa- 
tion in recent months that it is a brand new 
idea—an idea that developed as a result of 
the impact of the depression on the family. 
The idea is not new. Certain aspects of con- 
sumer education have been incorporated in 
some of our well-established courses for a 
number of years, even though they were not 
so labelled. Much more emphasis now than 
ever before is placed on the need for accurate 
information about goods and services as a 
basis for selection, as is shown by the activi- 
ties of government agencies, testing labora- 
tories, club programs, current literature, and 
business associations. Economic conditions 
no doubt have brought into the foreground 
many of the difficulties which consumers ex- 
perience in the market in attempting to secure 
goods and services appropriate to their needs, 
uses, and incomes. Because intelligent con- 
sumption is looked upon as one means of 
securing a higher standard of living, it has a 
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popular appeal. Among others, educators 
have recognized the practical value and wide- 
spread interest in the many phases of con- 
sumer education, and in some places are 
attempting to organize an effective school 
program. The effectiveness of the program 
for consumer education will be determined 
not only by the philosophy underlying the 
program but also by the organization of the 
work in the school. 

The organization of consumer education in 
the school is complicated somewhat by the 
lack of a generally accepted definition of this 
field of work. To some the term “consumer 
education” covers a very broad field in- 
volving all knowledge essential to intelligent 
consumption of goods and services. To 
others, it is limited to the problems involved 
in the buying of specific goods and services. 
Then there are those who think of consumer 
education as a study of business services and 
the effect of those services upon the ultimate 
consumer. Those who approach the subject 
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from the broader point of view are interested 
in problems of public welfare that have social 
as well as economic implications for the 
family, such as child labor, sweat shop labor, 
wage scales, standards of housing, or food 
and drug legislation. Whether the interpre- 
tation is broad or is narrowed down to com- 
modity-buying or to the use of specific busi- 
ness services, the underlying purpose seems 
to be to improve consumption habits, and 
thereby to assist individuals and families to 
secure a more satisfactory standard of living. 


It does not seem logical to expect any one 
department, whether it be business educa- 
tion or home economics education, to be re- 
sponsible for the entire consumer education 
program. On the contrary, it would seem 
that all of the resources of the school should be 
analyzed to learn what information ‘and 
guidance are offered in the various fields of 
knowledge that would make a specific con- 
tribution to consumer education, and how 
problems of interest to the consumer are ap- 
proached in different fields. This knowledge 
is essential if the broader view of consumer 
education is accepted. If the program is 
delegated to one department, it would neces- 
sarily need to be limited to the phases of the 
subject in which that department is special- 
ized, unless the results are to be somewhat 
superficial. The types of information and 
skills which are needed by the consumer are 
far too varied to be taught by any one or 
two departments. Practical and specific il- 
lustrations of information almost indispens- 
able to intelligent consumption can be drawn 
from the social sciences, chemistry, physics, 
agriculture, trades and industry, art, and in 
fact all fields of knowledge, including music 
and English. 

Intelligent consumption implies the ability 
to analyze our wants and needs, and in turn 
to relate our wants and needs to the income 
which is available. In addition, an apprecia- 
tion of values or qualities in goods and serv- 
ices is implied as well as the ability to 
recognize those values when selecting goods 
in the market. In order to appreciate true 
values in commodities which are commonly 
used, a background of information derived 
from many fields of knowledge is essential. 
In some instances the value is dependent 
upon the art qualities an object possesses, 
while in others, it is craftmanship. In still 
other instances, the value lies not only in 
design and workmanship, but in material as 
well. In some goods the chemical composi- 
tion is extremely important, while in others, 
it may be the mechanism which accounts for 
the quality of performance that determines 
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its worth. So the consumer faces the problem 
of finding in the markets which are accessible 
to him the particular goods or services that 
in quality and price fit his needs and pocket- 
book. There seems to be no debate in regard 
to the need for preparation for consumption 
activities, although there is some difference 
of opinion as to the best organization of the 
program so as to utilize the facilities of the 
school to best advantage. 

The chances that a consumer will make 
wise choices in the market are greatly in- 
creased by a fund of information drawn from 
many fields. The ability to differentiate 
qualities in goods and to sift out from the 
array of goods offered in the market specific 
articles that represent the quality, which is 
suited to the purpose for which they were 
intended, is not apt to be developed by any 
short method, such as a course in consumer- 
business education, or any unit on consumer 
problems. A composite of all courses would 
seem to provide only a meager preparation 
for the great variety of consumption activi- 
ties, ranging from banking and credit, health 
services, recreation, and housing to foods and 
fabrics. Appreciation of values in goods and 
services is like appreciation of music, art, 
or literature. It is a result of a gradual de- 
velopment, and it cannot be handed out in 
ready-made rules. Whether consciously or 
otherwise, from earliest childhood, tastes, 
ideals, attitudes, and habits, which influence 
our wants, are constantly being developed. 
As a matter of fact, in some progressive 
schools the study of consumption activities 
is begun in the social studies program of the 
elementary school and is interwoven with 
many other studies throughout the second- 
ary school program. Individuals who have 
not followed the consumer education pro- 
gram closely might be surprised to find a 
fourth grade studying intensively the selec- 
tion of textiles for their own clothing, and 
evaluating labels on their ready-to-wear 
garments, or to find a sixth grade discussing 
food and drug legislation. 


In many ways the problem of consumer 
education is like health education, character 
education, safety education, or education for 
citizenship. Health is recognized as a major 
objective of education and is approached 
from many different angles; that is, through 
recreation, and physical education and nu- 
trition through the aid of the school doctor, 
the dentist, the nurse, and through other 
avenues. Character education and citizen- 
ship are interwoven with all education, even 
though special emphasis on certain aspects 
of the program may be more appropriate at 
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one age than another or in one course than 
another. Just as concepts regarding health 
are obtained from many different sources 
throughout the school life, so should con- 
cepts in regard to consumption be obtained 
through different sources. Our economic ac- 
tivities are part and parcel of daily living, 
and it would seem very undesirable to limit 
preparation for them to any subject matter 
division or any age group. 

Consumer education would be available 
to relatively few young people if left to one 
department, such as business education, 
home economics, or any other single depart- 
ment, for in the vast majority of schools 
these courses are elective and do not reach a 
large percentage of the total enrollment. In- 
formation and guidance for consumption 
activities concern everyone. Many concepts 
in regard to consumer education are best 
adapted to the adult level, but if, for in- 
stance, it is left to the senior year in high 
school and to a single department, relatively 
few would profit by the instruction. Fre- 
quently it happens that those who leave 
school early are in social and economic levels 
where they might profit greatly by any 
preparation for their consumption activities. 
This argument may also be presented for 
emphasis on important consumer problems 
whenever they arise out of a particular phase 
of subject matter at any school level, and an 
argument against complete isolation of con- 
sumer materials. 

The argument is raised by some that a 
separate course in consumer education is es- 
sential in order to initiate the program, to 
draw attention to the materials that relate 
to consumption, and to unify materials ob- 
tained from a variety of sources. Some edu- 
cators also contend that consumer problems 
must be the focal point if the program is to 
be effective. Certainly there must be some 
means of coordinating the program if the 
responsibility rests with separate depart- 
ments, or if several departments contribute 
to one course. Every contributing depart- 
ment must be well informed about the entire 
program to insure wise selection of subject 
matter and to avoid repetition. Whatever 
plan is employed to unify or coordinate con- 
sumer materials in order to give them new 
meanings and relationships, there is need for 
a sponsor for the program. Whether business 
education should be sponsor for a separate 
course or coordinator for the entire program 
should be determined by the qualifications, 
breadth of interests, and educational phil- 
osophy of the personnel. If the broad view 
of consumer education is accepted, there is 
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nothing in the program that makes it better 
suited to business education, than to home 
economics or social studies. 

The average instructor of business educa- 
tion seldom has the background of training 
and experience to teach all the many phases 
of consumer education. If one can judge by 
university or college curriculums, their train- 
ing omits some of the arts, sciences, and 
other courses which provide materials basic 
to the selection of commodities. Important 
omissions could also be pointed out in the 
training of the teacher of home economics or 
any other subject. Everyone recognizes that 
a thorough understanding of economic prin- 
ciples is basic to any work in consumer edu- 
cation, but the necessity for a command of 
subject matter in the field where specific ap- 
plications are made, as well as practical ex- 
perience in using the information in every- 
day situations, cannot be overlooked. 


Specific kinds of information are needed in 
purchasing investments, insurance, ready- 
to-wear, pictures, electric refrigerators, bal- 
anced rations for stock, seed corn, cattle, or 
housing. The idea is hard to conceive of a 
set of general buying principles which would 
help a consumer to select the wide range of 
goods and services commonly used in the 
home without the addition of specific in- 
formation about the particular class of goods 
or services to be purchased at a given time. 
The logical conclusion is that certain aspects 
of consumer education can be done best by 
the instructors in home economics, by the 
instructors in agriculture, or by the in- 
structors in trades, in industry, or in busi- 
ness education. The individual will find it 
impossible to compare the relative merits of 
goods to be used for different purposes and 
to serve different needs without a knowledge 
of the inherent values in the goods. For ex- 
ample, before a fabric is purchased, one must 
determine what is wanted in the fabric; the 
maximum durability, the style, the color, the 
minimum upkeep, and the low price. To 
learn to analyze one’s needs in respect to such 
qualities as these requires direction to the 
problems involved in each one. A person 
trained in home economics would be better 
equipped to teach the household buyer to 
analyze her needs than one trained in busi- 
ness education. 

One would be bold indeed to set up an 
arbitrary division of responsibilities of each 
department because the organization of any 
school and its personnel would determine, to 
a great extent, not only what could be in- 
cluded in the program, but also how it could 
be done most effectively. Even the equip- 
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ment of a department would influence the 
part of the program that could be under- 


taken. For instance, it is not possible to 
learn to recognize fabrics made from natural 
or synthetic yarns, or to judge quality differ- 
ences in fabrics by simply reading about 
them in a textbook. Students should see the 
materials, study their characteristics, handle 
them, and apply common tests. Only 
through extensive use of illustrative ma- 
terials can any student hope to gain a usable 
knowledge of textiles. The physics and 
chemistry laboratories and the art studio 
furnish interesting illustrative materials, as 
do many other departments. A knowledge 
of goods and services is as fundamental to 
any set of buying principles as is a command 
of subject matter in teaching methods. 

Any study of the selection of goods and 
services for the family must necessarily be 
made in relation to their needs, uses, and 
income as well as the facilities of the shop- 
ping area. In this respect, home economics 
is in a strategic position, for practically all 
home economics courses center about the 
family and the home. As the name implies, 
economic problems that relate to family wel- 
fare, activities, commodities, or services have 
always been important phases of home 
economics training. Now as always the con- 
sumer problems included in home economics 
relate chiefly to housing, food, nutrition, tex- 
tiles, clothing, furnishings, and equipment. 
Consumption activities which bear upon the 
family’s purse, health, social development, 
or otherwise affect standards of living, have 
been considered from the time home eco- 
nomics was established, as is shown by the 
earliest pronouncements in this field. 

The problems a consumer faces in buying 
food illustrate the necessity for analyzing 
individual needs and for considering the 
use that is to be made of the food. If the 
ultimate goal of food consumption is the 
physical well being of family members, a 





knowledge of the basic principles of nutrition 
is of prime importance. Getting your 
money’s worth in food is more than a matter 
of quality, quantity, price, or of satisfying 
hunger and appetite. Food must meet the 
nutritional needs of the family to insure op- 
timum health. In order to get the greatest 
returns for money expended in terms of 
nutritional value, quality, quantity, and 
variety, it is essential to know the stores and 
the types of goods they: handle, the services 
they offer, and the sanitary facilities that 
they provide. Packaging,- brand naming, 
grade labelling, and advertising complicate 
the problem of food marketing. Further- 
more, the selection of food is directly related 
to the manner of using it, the time that can 
be given to its preparation, and the equip- 
ment which is available for preparation 
and serving. Business education is not 
equipped to teach consumer education from 
this slant. 

Certainly business education has its own 
unique contribution to make. From the out- 
side looking in, one would suppose business 
education would lie in the field of money 
and banking, credit, financing, investments, 
insurance, wills, taxes, tariff, property, busi- 
ness law, and other business services which 
affect the welfare of the consumer. When- 
ever a new emphasis is placed upon a body of 
materials, there is apt to be a tendency to 
organize new courses or new units in courses 
without a careful survey of the work which 
is already under way in the school. The field 
of consumer education is so extensive that 
there is no need for jealousies or overlapping 
of materials. Without reflection upon busi- 
ness education and with full recognition of 
its valuable contribution to consumer edu- 
cation, one must emphasize the fact that 
those in business education are not equipped 
to teach all phases of the subject. Other de- 
partments have equally important contri- 
butions. 
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A. Modified Budget Plan for Student 


Society Treasurers 


by 


Paul S. Seaman 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


Many writers have deplored the 
impractical nature of the courses of study 
in the field of bookkeeping. Occasions do 
arise, however, when one or more sections of 
the theoretical courses can be shown to 
have immediate value. One such instance, 
in which an application serves the Cardinal 
Principle of training for citizenship, is a 
modified budget plan. The plan has been 
used during the past several years by 
members of a junior college class in book- 
keeping who happen also to be serving as 
group treasurers. 

The scheme is introduced by an inquiry 
as to the number of financial officers there 
happens to be in the class. Usually the 
question has brought to light from two to 
six Officers. This number has then been 
questioned as to what, in their belief, con- 
stitutes an adequate and meaningful set of 
records for their respective groups. No 
great discussion is needed to demonstrate 
the shortcomings of a mere received-and- 
spent listing, beginning with the small 
balance which was turned over to the 
newly elected treasurer and leading, by 
way of such a listing, to the final balance on 
hand. Previous to opening up such a class 
consideration, the necessity for interpreta- 
tions and comparisons of recorded items has 
been stressed. The student treasurers are 
ready to admit that classified expenditures 
tend to reveal much more concerning the 
proportionate importance of any certain 
class of activities than a mere item-by-item 
recital of “Whence received and where 
spent.”” But it is usually as impossible to 
forsee all the season’s activities in advance 
as it is unsatisfactory to conclude the 
period with a mere recital of apparantly un- 
related expenditures. The conclusion that 
a somewhat inflexible budget cannot well be 
devised to fit the case is as obvious and de- 
fendable as any financial policy might be. 
Class members, on the other hand, reach 
the conclusion that they may fairly expect 
more than mere addition and subtraction 
trustworthiness of a society treasurer who 
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has had the advantage of study in the field 
of record keeping. It is at this stage that a 
few suggestions, offered by the instructor 
and followed by actual cases of transac- 
tions brought in from student experience, 
result in a working plan. 

A technical discussion, or even a rigid 
adherence to the language of elementary ac- 
counting, would tend to make the classroom 
work less valuable to the average class 
member. The plan, therefore, is presented 
somewhat as follows: 

(The plan is illustrated by means of “T”’ 
accounts opened upon the blackboard as 
the separate transactions are mentioned and 
recorded.) A newly elected treasurer, upon 
taking office, probably finds all previous 
bills paid and a small cash balance awaiting 
this safekeeping. The balance may be 
formally receipted for and entered directly 
in a Cash Account, the entry being balanced 
by an equal credit in some such account as 
*‘Treasurer’s Responsibility—Amount Sub- 
ject to Order.” Then, if a one-dollar fee 
against each of the society’s members is 
voted by the organization, an entry on the 
left of an account named “Amount Due 
from Membership—Regular Assessment, 
(date)” is made. An equal right-hand entry 
is placed in the Treasurer’s Responsibility— 
Amount Subject to Order Account. The 
class easily recognizes the left, or debit side 
of the recording, as a controlling account. 
It must, therefore, be supported by a 
series of separate itemized accounts which 
are also debited to match the total of the 
controlling account and to record the in- 
dividual assessment against each active 
member, by name, who is subject to the 
motion levying the dues. 


When the expected fees, charged against 
individual members, have been duly re- 
corded, the totaling account will show a 
debit, or left-hand amount. This amount 
signifies the sum of collections which the 
society treasurer undertakes the responsi- 
bility of receiving. After these items start 
flowing in through collection, the item re- 
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ceipts can be recorded as cash increases 
(debits) and as decreases in both the 
individual and the group debt accounts to 
the society. At any given time the accounts 
with members will indicate the exact stand- 
ing of individuals and the status of the 
entire group. 

The class is quick to note that the Treas- 
urer’s Responsibility—Amount Subject to 
Order Account is then to be reduced only 
by voted appropriations for specific pur- 
poses, or, as occasionally happens, by voted 
cancellation of a member’s active partici- 
pation in the group due to infraction of 
general rules, or failure or refusal to pay 
the dues formally assessed against that 
member. The treasurer, acting as collector, 
has his responsibility account before him as 
an easily understood excuse for insisting 
that a slow-pay member should settle his 
account. Armed with the definite exhibit 
of the account, the collector’s insistence is 
placed upon a less personal basis, as between 
treasurer and member, than might other- 
wise be the case. Official dropping of an 
active member of course, means merely the 
reversal of the item entered at the time the 
dues were assessed, except the sum involved 
is smaller. The treasurer may take such a 
step only upon a formal vote; authority to 
suspend a member must come from the 
society. 

Thus far in the outline we have described 
only the actual or anticipated receipt of 
funds, with a possible reduction in ‘the 
anticipated figures, attributable to irregu- 
larities officially acknowledged. The ex- 
penditure phase is, of course, even more 
important, since it involves the spending of 
other people’s money, the very object of 
trust which was placed upon the shoulders 
of the elected treasurer. Here, usually, the 
plan meets with vigorous approval. 


The treasurer, having admitted respon- 
sibility for actual and hoped-for funds, will 
pay out these funds only upon formal vote 
or official request. If a social meeting is 
planned, the maximum permissible cost must 
be voted upon and when that is determined 
and recorded in the minutes, its amount is 
debited—that is, recorded—upon the reduc- 
tion side of the Treasurer’s Responsibility— 
Amount Subject to Order Account. This, 
of course, is the left-hand side. The amount 
is at the same time credited to a “T” 
account which carries in its title the name 
of the event, the date, and the words 
“Authorized Expenditure.” As the actual 


cash is paid out—after duly signed copies 
of purchase slips have been filed with the 
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treasurer by responsible committee members 
in charge of the social event—the necessary 
decreases are written into the Cash Ac- 
count (credit), and the ““T”’ account carrying 
the event identification is debited. 


Thus it will be seen that two accounts, 
one for authorized and the other for actual 
expenditures, are opened. When the event 
is concluded, any difference representing an 
overage or underage, compared with the 
voted amount, is at once apparent as the 
difference between the balances in these two 
accounts. If less was spent than was 
anticipated, the underage is transferred 
back to the Treasurer’s Responsibility— 
Amount Subject to Order Account, to be 
available again as the object of a future vote 
for some later social event. If, as is some- 
times the case, the difference is such as 
shows that the committee members spent 
more than they had been voted, the “‘(Event) 
Authorized Expenditure” Account can be 
closed into the “(Event) Actual Expendi- 
tures” Account. Any remaining debit 
balance in the latter account may then be 
covered by a noted amendment to the 
original authorization, or, if such a vote is 
refused by the society at its regular meeting, 
the debit remainder may be split up by 
carrying it as prorated debits to the in- 
dividual committee members’ personal (item- 
ized) accounts, thus crediting out the 
balance of the “‘(Event) Actual Expendi- 
tures” by charging it to the several persons 
who overstepped their spending authority. 
If the authorized and actual expenditures 
prove exactly equal, the one account is 
closed into the other (‘“‘Actual’ in the 
“‘Authorized’’), and they are mutually ruled 
as inactive. Any of the three closings would 
be made only upon voted recommendation, 
such vote possibly taking the form of the 
society’s expression of thanks to the com- 
mittee for the well-handled and enjoyable 
event. 

Transactions that have not as yet been 
provided for in the description above of 
the plan are those of a regularly reoccurring 
nature, each of which involve a known 
amount. These items would probably not 
need a distinct authorization for each oc- 
currence. Examples might be federation 
dues, or pan-hellenic assessments. They 
might be covered by ‘a blanket provision 
voted the treasurer, such vote being followed 
upon his books by an entry crediting 
General Expense Authorization and debiting 
the Treasurer’s Responsibility—Amount 
Subject to Order Account. When the cash 
payments are actually made, the debits may 
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be charged, as usual, to descriptive expense 
accounts, the equal credits being subtrac- 
tions from the Cash Account balance. The 
debit-balance expense accounts are sub- 
sequently closed into the General Expense 
Authorization Account. The sum of the 
several expense closings should exactly 
equal the complete authorization. 

If revenue is occasionally enjoyed from an 
outside source, such as a gift from a friend 
of the society, it would be well to balance 
the cash debit by an appropriately named 
special income account credit. Then, when 
reported to the society, the group could 
specifically authorize the expenditure for the 
named purpose for which donated, at the 
same time directing the secretary to send a 
vote of thanks to the friend. Or, if the gift 
was not ticketed for a specific purpose, the 
vote of thanks could be accompanied by 
instruction to the treasurer to close the 
special income account into the Treasurer’s 
Responsibility—Amount Subject to Order 
Account. The treasurer’s request for in- 
structions from the society cannot but im- 
press the members with the absolute 
accountability of their officer. If the extra 
revenue comes from an entertainment staged 
by the society, and one for which some 
expenditures were undertaken, then a double 
set of accounts, used as the separate au- 
thorized and actual, and the anticipated and 
actual, will serve to spread a complete 
record on the books of account. Following 
the conclusion of such an entertainment, it 
would probably be advisable to close the 
expenditure and the income pairs separately 
to the Treasurer’s Responsibility—Amount 
Subject to Order Account. This method 
would yield a permanent record of gross 
income and total expense. 


The presentation of the foregoing plan 
may be interrupted by leading questions as 
to the meaning of each account balance as 
that balance is found from time to time in 
the history of the society’s transactions. 
The answers bring out the fact that the 
accounts, as outlined, show the treasurer— 
and through him the society—the exact 
status of finances at all times, together with 
any unpaid amounts due either from or to 
the group, especially as the temporary ac- 
counts are completed. Only a slight varia- 
tion is added in case committee members 
buy on account when preparing for a social 
event. It will normally be found much more 
advisable to have such members pay cash 
from their own pockets, to be reimbursed as 
explained, rather than ask that credit be 
extended to the society for which they are 
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buying. The class, as it follows the presen- 
tation, will observe that if a bill is incurred 
by any individual, the authority for recog- 
nizing the claim against the group must 
eventually be voted either as approved, or, 
if approval is denied, the item must be 
settled personally by the offending member 
who undertook the transaction. A good 
credit standing for the society is best main- 
tained if the individual who incurs the 
debt pays it and then presents his claim. 
The only account in the entire scheme 
that is perhaps entirely new is the one whose 
balance shows the supposed funds that are 
available because they have not yet been 
specifically voted for a given purpose. This 
account is appreciated, especially by treas- 
urers who have found that the frequent 
questions on available amounts are rather 
well answered by this, the responsibility 
account. When the treasurer is to be 
succeeded in office, the accounts will 
normally be found to be closed out except 
the Cash Account, with its debit balance, 
and the equal credit in the Treasurer’s 
Responsibility—Amount Subject to Order 
Account. The books may then be turned 
over to the new treasurer by a transfer, of 
the actual cash or bank balance and by an 
entry that closes Cash and the credit 
balance account under date of such transfer. 
It is my belief that some such system as 
the one outlined above is superior to any 
especially ruled cash journal accompanied 
by mere “true account” ledger records. It 
has been found much superior to the 
frequent “I-have-received-and-spent”  re- 
cital. No highly involved theory is included 
in the suggested records. A general journal 
type of book of original entry may be kept 
to verify dates in the secretary’s minute 
book and in the treasurer’s acknowledgment 
of authority received. In case a journal is, 
or is not, kept, it has been found that 
rather liberal use of the explanation spaces 
within the ledger accounts has led to a 
more easily understood historical record. 


The entire project here outlined has re- 
peatedly been presented in the time limited 
by a double-period class hour. The term 
“budgeting” has been avoided, together with 
the elaborately ruled books that usually 
accompany a budget scheme. Whenever it 
is impossible to predict with any accuracy 
what expenditures may need to be made 
throughout the entire season, it is possible 
that a modified budget plan such as this 
one will prove meritorious. It provides a 
practical application of easily understood 
double-entry theory. 
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Predicting Ability to Learn Typewriting 


The last of a series of four very instructive 
articles that Professor Lessenberry has pre- 
pared on typing. 


D. D. Lessenberry 
Director Courses in Commercial Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue attempts to predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy the probable success or 
failure of students of typewriting have not 
been markedly successful thus far. There is 
general agreement that the ability to foretell 
a student’s probable achievement in typing 
would be of great educational value. Many 
students have difficulty in making the emo- 
tional adjustments necessitated by failure or 
near failure in typing. By reason of poor 
work, a few students often handicap an en- 
tire class for the semester, claim more of the 
time of the teacher than should be given to 
those of mediocre ability, and in the end 
experience a feeling of dissatisfaction be- 
cause of their limited success in the work. 
If some reliable measure of prognosticating 
ability in learning to type could be found, it 
would prove a boon to students, teachers, 
and administrators. 

Many efforts have been made to find some 
means for predicting typing achievement. 
White! classifies the studies into four types; 
studies of 

1. Mental traits or native capacities, such as 
general intelligence. 


2. Mental skills, such as reading, code learning, 
and substitution. 


8. Motor abilities, such as tapping speed, eye-hand 
coordination, and reaction time. 


4. Personal factors, such as age, school-grade 
placement, vocational interests, and purpose in 
learning to typewrite. 

A survey of typewriting made in all St. 
Louis high schools in the spring of 1924 was 
an attempt to determine means of predicting 
success in typewriting. Correlations were 
made between typewriting score and chrono- 


logical age, mental age, I. Q., and rank in the 
eighth grade. Davis reports, “All that can 
be said for the showing of this table is that 
these criteria do not predict success in type- 
writing.”” 

Easterbrook and Vavra used the Lynch 
Substitution Test? and the I. Q. as measures 
for predicting ability to learn typewriting. 
They concluded: 

The substitution test gives a fairly good prognosis 
of the ability to learn typewriting . . . The In- 
telligence Quotient furnishes a good indication of 
ability to acquire typewriting skill. These two 
factors taken together form an almost perfect 
prognosis. 

Puckett found correlations between grades 
in typewriting and I. Q.; grades in type- 
writing and grades in English; grades in 
typewriting and grades in history; and 
grades in typewriting and the average in 
other subjects. The conclusions seem to 
corroborate the Easterbrook and Vavra 
statement concerning the use of I. Q. as a 
measure for predicting ability to learn to 
type. Puckett says: 

The greater mental capacity a student has, the 
better work he can do in typing . . . If this ex- 
periment, carried on, of course, on a small scale, 
can be used as a basis of facts, it has proved that 
grades given in typewriting have a close correla- 
tion with the I. Q. and that the grades given in 
typewriting are representative of the student’s 
ability and are pretty well on a level with the 
grades given in the other subjects in the course of 
study.§ 

Stedman‘ found the correlation between 
I. Q. and achievement in typewriting very 
low, indicating that the intelligence test as a 
whole cannot be relied upon to indicate 
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typing success. In this study, arithmetic 
correlated higher with typewriting than did 
a test of spelling and, if developed further, 
arithmetic tests may have some value as a 
means of predicting ability to type. Why 
this should be true is not clear. 

Miller? found that the correlations be- 
tween the I. Q. and the standardized type- 
writing test scores were too low to justify 
the use of intelligence tests alone in pre- 
dicting success in typewriting. Bradford 
reached a similar conclusion: 

It was concluded that there is no relationship be- 
tween typing ability and mental ability as re- 
vealed by a Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
and the tendency to make errors.® 

Ackerson,® George,’® and Johnson" all 
agree that mentality does not seem to insure 
typewriting ability. Johnson also found 
that quick motor action (native) is not es- 
sential to successful learning to type and 
that low correlation seems to exist between 
spelling ability and typing ability. George” 
reported a minus correlation in his study of 
maze learning to discover the prognostic 
value, if any, for the learning of typewriting. 

Overholtzer™ studied the possibilities of 
predicting typing ability and found that 
typewriting test scores correlated with prog- 
nostic test results as follows: 


EE cca tadinswie awenan acai 48 
, SER ree .26 
Immediate memory..................- . 30 
Concentration and accuracy............ .29 
Following directions................... .08 
i ickhctentbanke tesa cares .40 


Other factors, as yet unmeasurable, such as interest 
and desire to learn, are apparently of great im- 
portance in the successful learning of typewriting. 


Apparently the use of the I. Q. as a reli- 
able measure for predicting ability to learn 
typing is open to question. In general, those 
phases of typing that call for the organiza- 
tion of materials or work plans, rather than 
the simple straight-copy skill, may offer a 
more reliable measure of typing achievement 
with which to correlate I. Q. Intelligence 
may not be a necessary factor in learning to 
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type, but it is a necessary factor in using the 
developed typing skill. 

Motor reaction tests seem to offer a basis 
for predicting ability to learn typing. 
Book’s" study of the correlation between 
tapping speed and typing achievement is 
well known. 

White says: 

Most tests of simple tapping speed have shown a 
fairly high correlation with typewriting ability 
among the extremely expert typists, but indicate 
practically no relationship between tapping and 
typing speeds at lower levels of typewriting pro- 
ficiency. One quite plausible explanation is that at 
the lower typewriting speeds each stroke is com- 
posed of a number of movement elements, and 
that typewriting speed is not achieved by the 
speeding up of each movement element, but by 
the elimination of some of the separate movements 
making up the stroke." 


As one phase of his study of typing prog- 
ress, Butsch attempted to predict ability to 
learn to type through plotting the curve of 
learning for the beginning lessons. He con- 


cluded: 


The equation indicated little forecasting value, and 
therefore, its validity as the true equation of the 
learning curve of typewriting may be called into 
question. A score at the beginning of the year has 
little prognosis value. The amount of improvement 
does not depend on the beginning score.'* 
‘Brewington*” thinks that it is possible ond 
practical to construct tests that reveal with 
a fairly high degree of accuracy the skill 
that an individual can ultimately acquire in 
typewriting. She concludes that the rhythm 
test cannot be used as a reliable predicting 
means, that form substitution and color 
naming can be used only to a limited degree, 
but that the reaction test is just as reliable 
as any combination of the three tests used 
in the study. Styles'* used the Brewington 
Serial Reaction Test and found that there is 
some correlation between speed of writing 
on tests and later achievement, but she says 
that the criteria employed are not wholly 
reliable. 
Substitution tests have been used in classes 
where the best typists brought up the rear 
(Concluded on page 432) 
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After Graduation —What? 


A Summary of Studies Made in New Orleans 


by 


Ruby V. Perry 
Principal, Allen High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


THE commercial high school occu- 
pies a position unique in the field of sec- 
ondary education in that the student who 
enrolls therein knows definitely that he 
wants to be an office worker and that he 
wants to study bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and shorthand. 

The ambition of the eager youngsters who 
have entered Allen High School during the 
eight years of its existence have from time 
to time seemed pathetic to a faculty which 
wondered where in the midst of a depression- 
bound business world places could be found 
for them when they attained graduation. 


Impelled by one of the strongest of human 
instincts — curiosity — the freshmen, year 
after year, have halted in their progress 
through the halls to gaze in awe at the 
gleaming brightness and the complicated 
mechanisms of the equipment in the office 
practice departments; to lay fascinated 
fingers on the typewriters; and to slip into 
bookkeeping rooms where real desks create 
the illusion that students are already 
achieving the goal of their dreams. They 
are such young children, these commercial 
high school freshmen of the present day. 
Thirteen years and five months represents 
the median age, and it is not at all unusual 
to have a girl of just past seventeen apply 
for a diploma after having finished the 
four-year course of instruction. That such 
students are proficient in the technical skills 
they undertake is attested to by the speed 
and accuracy rates they attain as pre- 
requisites to graduation. Whether or not, 
in the face of discouraging trends of economic 
conditions, these graduates could put into 
practical use their dearly bought vocational 
attainments was a bit of information that 
the first graduation made all faculty mem- 
bers extremely anxious to determine. 

Cumulative follow-up studies of 1,100 
Allen High School graduates are the out- 
growth of the healthy curiosity of its in- 
terested faculty. 


The following report is a summary of the 
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information yielded by the three most recent 
sets of questionnaires: 


Over 80 per cent of the recipients made 
returns as requested. This high percentage 
of acceptable returns is probably due to the 
fact that Allen High School, as a small 
school with a stable faculty, has developed 
a close teacher-student relationship which 
carries over into the years following gradua- 
tion. The questionnaires that initiated the 
study were mimeographed and mailed out as 
office practice assignments. Tabulation of 
statistical data is a bookkeeping project 
while keeping the records is taken care of 
by the filing department. 

The yardstick by which the success of 
the work of a business school is measured 
is the ability of its graduates to secure and 
retain placement. The follow-up study, in 
addition to collecting data about the type 
of work demanded by positions to which 
young clerical workers are called, served the 
dual purpose of checking the success of the 
Allen graduate as well. 


The questionnaire sought specifically to 
find: 


1. The length of time graduates lose 
through unemployment before initial place- 
ment. 

2. The type of work these inexperienced 
graduates do on their first jobs. 

3. Whether or not the skills necessary for 
first positions are learned in school or on 
the job. 

4. If the degree of skill obtained in school 
is commensurate with the needs of first jobs. 

5. Whether or not the present course 
prepares graduates adequately for the posi- 
tions to which they are called as measured 
by their stability. 

6. The percentage of graduates engaged 
in occupations for which Allen training is of 
little or no value. 

7. The stability of the graduates of 
Allen High School as determined by tenure. 

8. The ability of the graduates of Allen 
High School as measured by promotion. 
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9. What percentage of the graduates of 
Allen High School take extension courses 
after leaving high school for reeducational 
purposes. 

10. Whether or not, in the light of their 
experiences, these young workers consider 
that there is a need for changing present 
course of study, and if so, in what respects. 

11. Whether or not the graduates find 
satisfaction in their work as reflected in 
their answers to: 

“What work would you be doing now, if 
you were free to choose?” 

“What prevents you from holding such a 
job?” 

The most significant facts learned through 
the investigation were: 

1. Graduates of the four-year commercial 
high school course of Allen High School are 
placed sooner and more successfully than 
are the academic high school graduates who 
attend Allen to take the one-year commercial 
course offered to high school graduates who 
have completed a general high school course. 

2. Graduates whose work has been rated 
“Excellent” and “Good” at Allen obtain 
placement within a month after graduation. 

The so-called “one-year” course for aca- 
demic high school graduates was initiated 
in the New Orleans schools just two years 
prior to the opening of Allen High School 
in 1929. The course has always proved 
popular, and the enrollment of postgraduates 
has always constituted half of the Allen 
student body. 

The earlier graduate courses included in- 
tensive work in shorthand and typewriting 
for half the day and specially graded work 
in commercial English, comptometer, and 
office practice for the other half. 

The experience of these girls after gradua- 
tion indicated that bookkeeping should be 
included in the course of study. A curri- 
culum embracing two years of work was 
then mapped out. Shorthand and type- 
writing were studied for four terms with 
emphasis in the advanced courses on tran- 
scription rate and speed in typing. A full 
course in bookkeeping and accountancy 
was required; commercial English was fol- 
lowed by journalism, and ample time was 
allowed for elective courses in cultural and 
skill subjects, more and more of which are 
constantly being added to the curriculum. 


Despite the fact that the postgraduate 
group represents a high level of intelligence, 
enters vigorously and enthusiastically into 
student body projects, and is a charming 
addition to the social life of the school, 
the evidence is indisputable that students 
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who have pursued commercial work during 
four years of high school are more easily 
placed. In over 50 per cent of the cases 
their tenure makes all question of their 
preparedness indisputable. 


The two obvious explanations of the fore- 
going fact are interrelated. The girl who 
enters the first year of high school intent 
upon preparation for a commercial career is 
unquestionably vocationally better adjusted 
than the girl who drifts into Allen High 
School from an academic high school as an 
— against disrupted plans for col- 
ege. 

In the matter of the vocational prepara- 
tion of the four-year graduate, sight must 
not be lost of the fact that the technical 
skills have been built up more gradually, 
and that ample time has been allowed for 
pursuing a well-rounded course of electives. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to the 
faculty that the questionnaires of succeed- 
ing years have shown that ranking students 
of successive four-year graduating classes 
have not only remained over a period of 
years but have also advanced in the em- 
ploy of the concern with whom they were 
given initial placement. 


Of the 1,100 graduates of Allen High 
School, placement information is available 
for 1,016 “‘first jobs.” 

528 (52%) General Clerical 

236 (23%) Stenography and Typing 
166 (17%) Bookkeeping 

44 (4%) Retail Salesmanship 

42 (4%) Miscellaneous 


1016 


_An analysis of the general clerical section 
yielded the following distribution: 
154 (29%) Stenography and Typing 
126 (24%) Hand Bookkeeping 
106 (20%) Filing 
92 (18%) Machine Bookkeeping 
50 (9%) Miscellaneous 


528 


All questionnaires included a request for 
a list of needed skills or knowledge which 
was not acquired in the high school course. 
In the order of frequency of mention were 
bookkeeping machine operation, telephone 
switchboard practice, preparation for stu- 
dents planning to enter colleges of business 
administration, accounting or finance, busi- 
ness etiquette, personality training, and 
credit work. 

Although machine bookkeeping was not 
provided in the original course of study, 
even honor graduates seemed to be filling 
positions as bookkeeping machine operators. 
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It was concluded that employers, satisfied 
with the personality and intelligence of 
their employees, do not object too strenu- 
ously to fitting worth-while clerks for 


further usefulness. However, bookkeeping 
machines have been added to the equipment 
in the school. A P. B. X. switchboard will 
be installed during this term, and a course 
in personal regimen has long since been an 
integral part of the Allen graduate’s training. 


The things mentioned which students 
needed and did not acquire in their high 
school course are all specific in character 
and represent concrete activities of the 
office rather than a general background of 
knowledge. 

About 60 per cent of those who completed 
shorthand found it economically useful. Less 
than 1 per cent of those who completed the 
shorthand courses received additional train- 
ing. The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
school’s training is sufficient to insure 
mailable letters. 

The number of students who report that 
they have made use of bookkeeping is far 
in excess of the number of students who 
continued the work to the completion of the 
six courses required in the school’s course 
of study. Thirty-five per cent of those who 
did not take the full course received addi- 
tional training in bookkeeping since leaving 
high school. 

Office training (filing and machine work) 
were shown to have a high percentage of 
usefulness. 

The real value of the salesmanship courses 
cannot be measured by placement in sales- 
manship positions because up to the present 
writing salesmanship has not been the sole 
ambition of those who elected to take it. 
Salesmanship has been held secondary 
to the major commercial subjects, both in 
interest of the student while in school, and 
in desire for placement in an office position 
after graduation. 

Less than 1 per cent of returns showed 
that graduates were engaged in occupations 
for which Allen training was of little or no 
value. Only 9 were in nonbusiness occupa- 
tions. Some of these, married and listed as 
“keeping house,” worked as stenographers 
immediately after graduation. It is to be 
concluded then that the school is not over- 
producing and that Allen is fitting girls to 
hold clerical jobs. 

The stability of Allen graduates as de- 
termined by tenure is more than encourag- 
ing. A table setting forth the percentage of 
those retaining jobs with initial employers 
is shown in Illustration I. 
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Illustration I 


Percentage Average 
Class of Holding Number of 
Initial Jobs Jobs Held 
1935—After 1 year’s work 60 1.5 
1934—After 2 years’ work 40 2.5 
1933—After 3 years’ work 30 2.0 
1932—After 4 years’ work 50 2.6 
1931—After 5 years’ work 22 2.5 
1930—After 6 years’ work 18 3.0 
1929—After 7 years’ work 12 3.4 


Very little extension work other than in 
cultural subjects of a semi-social nature has 
been done by graduates after leaving 
Allen High School. It can then be con- 
cluded that in its vocational aim to fit the 
student for gainful occupation, Allen High 
School is functioning to a fairly high degree. 

When the students were asked to list the 
subjects studied at Allen in the order in 
which they contributed most to the grad- 
uates’ success in business, English took 
first place; typewriting, second; shorthand, 
third; office practice, fourth; bookkeeping, 
fifth; commercial arithmetic, sixth; comp- 
tometer, seventh; oral English, eighth; pen- 
manship, ninth; and salesmanship, tenth. 


The suggestions from graduates for chang- 
ing Allen’s present course of study were 
fruitful. As a direct result of the first 
questionnaire, bookkeeping machines were 
requisitioned from the Orleans Parish School 
Board, and training in their use was estab- 
lished as a part of the office practice course. 
Switchboard operation was considered by 
many as essential to a beginner’s prepara- 
tion. Freak cases of combination bookkeep- 
ing and switchboard positions, W. P. A., 
and H. O. L. C., incidents where main- 
taining a stenographic position depended 
upon ability to substitute at the “board” 
during relief periods. Less significant, but 
more easily incorporated suggestions were: 

1. Provide more opportunity for timed transcrip- 

tion. 

2. Build vocabularies for students. 

3. Put letter writing on the practical basis of com- 

posing on the typewriter. 

4. Establish classes in personality. 

5. Offer college preparatory work so that gradu- 
ates may enter Tulane University or other 
colleges. 

. Train for managerial work. 

. Offer more spelling. Include syllabication of 
words. Stress the spelling of cities, states, and 
local streets and firms. 


8. Give training in the operation of the cash reg- 
ister. 


1 


The follow-up study was also productive 
in its indication for more vocational guidance 
both prior to selection of the commercial 
course by students who had completed 
elementary courses and academic high school 
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work and subsequent to graduation in pro- 
moting adjustment to the conditions of 
employment. 

A definite basis must be worked out con- 
trolling the election of commercial work. 
Every student who enters Allen High School 
is given a standardized intelligence test. 
The I. Q’s thus determined are carefully 
checked against a student’s monthly achieve- 
ment and success upon placement. No girl 
with an I. Q. below 90 has ever succeeded 
in completing the commercial course at 
Allen although several have essayed the 
struggle through eight terms, only to drift 
away hopelessly with Course II in short- 
hand not yet mastered. Lack of muscular 
coordination has found even a postgraduate 
student unable to fulfill the requirements of 
commercial graduation, because the tech- 
nicalities of typewriting skill and its re- 
sultant speed were absolutely incapable of 
being mastered. Admission of students to 
courses in vocational business training 
schools should not be the result of free 
election, but through a vocational coun- 
selor’s recommendation made on the basis 
of mental ability, aptitudes, and interests. 

Strange as it may seem the relationship 
between high school marks and ability to 
get “first jobs” is not so apparent. A 
notable example was an American Legion 
medalist whose unbecoming obesity miti- 
gated against her employment until by a 
happy chance she obtained a trial by a 
social agency, in whose employ she has 
advanced to a managerial status. And just 
therein lies the implication for counseling. 

Placement, according to the question- 
naires, comes primarily through friends and 
relatives. Few find placement through 
classified advertisements; fewer through em- 
ployment agencies; and, fewer still through 
the school. The attractive shirker will find 
a job as quickly as the highly recommended 
honor graduate. 

Notable among the newer activities at 
Allen are its preemployment training course 
offerings and its cooperative part-time 
work in downtown offices. These are de- 
signed to give the knowledge and appre- 
ciation which will enable the beginner to 
gain an early promotion. To be effective 
such training presupposes the supervision of 
a teacher who has successfully followed the 
occupations undertaken and who, in addi- 
tion, has been trained to teach these occu- 
pations. The instruction methods require a 
student to perform under usual working 
conditions all the operations required of 
those on the level at which the student will 
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enter the occupation. The usual equip- 
ment, tools, processes, and working’environ- 
ment of the occupation are provided. The 
course is arranged to give, as far as possible, 
those particular kinds of training which 
will enable the student who drops out at 
the end of the year to enter the occupation 
on a higher level or else to win earlier 
promotion than she could have done if she 
had not received the year’s instruction. 


As a direct result of the questionnaire- 
gleaned information, twelve business firms 
are cooperating with the school in a part- 
time employment project which has been 
arranged for twenty-eight students chosen 
from the upper quarter of the next gradu- 
ating class. These girls meet with a vo- 
cational counselor twice a week for a 
check-up on their progress. Implications 
for improvement in teaching methods as 
shown by the girl’s actual experience are 
noted. Thus far, these cooperative workers 
have givén every evidence that ability, 
personality traits, and environmental condi- 
tions that make for success in school also 
tend to make for successful and satisfactory 
adjustment in business life. However, it is 
anticipated that in post-school adjustment 
students will be eased by these preoccupa- 
tional courses as they offer a choice of 
occupation, and students should therefore be 
able to avoid those jobs for which these 
practical diagnoses show them to be utterly 
unfitted for by reason of constitutional in- 
feriority. 

Summary. The follow-up of Allen’s 1,100 
graduates has indicated that after gradua- 
tion, the Allen-trained four-year graduate 
does secure employment, and that salary 
increases are evidenced from year to year. 

That the training is valuable in proportion 
to the amount received, is shown by the 
fact that four-year trained commercial high 
school students are more in demand and 
more stable in positions obtained than the 
student with a cultural academic background 
upon which an intensive but necessarily 
sketchy commercial training has been pyr- 
amided. 

The experience transmitted to the school 
by its graduates has moved to extend the 
service of the school to its undergraduates 
by enriching its program through incorpor- 
ating needed courses; by establishing oc- 
cupational counseling and cooperative part- 
time office employment; and by being the 
medium through which the carefully selected 
equipment for recording a ‘“‘sales flow” in 
the newly furnished office of “The Allen 
Mercantile Company” was determined. 
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by 


Brush, Colorado 





On Apri 6, 1928 there appeared 
the first published statement of an hy- 
pothesis! which was of exceptional interest 
and importance to both educators and lay- 
men. This was Dr. Knight Dunlap’s presen- 
tation of the revolutionary theory that 
repetition of a response, of itself, does not 
increase the probability of the response oc- 
curring again if the same stimulus is pre- 
sented. 


Dr. Dunlap suggested that in certain 
cases repetition of a response would lessen 
the probability of that response being again 
elicited when the original stimulus was sup- 
plied. He refers to this theory as the Beta 
Hypothesis in his book on habits.? This is 
the hypothesis, applied to correction of 
constant errors in typewriting tested in the 
study reported here. The term Alpha 
Hypothesis is applied to the traditional 
theory that repetition of a response of itself, 
increases the probability of the recurrence 
of the same response when the original 
stimulus is again presented. 


Studies have been made by a number of 
persons to test the verity of the Beta Hy- 
pothesis, but with few exceptions the re- 
search was so limited that it was practically 
valueless. Holsopple and Vanouse* experi- 
mented with the correction of unconscious 
errors in spelling made by beginning students 
in a transcription class. On the retest there 
were no errors made on the twenty-six 
constant-error words practiced according to 
the Beta Hypothesis, but there were seven 
errors on the twenty-six words practiced by 
spelling correctly. This evidence shows that 
practice on the incorrect form results in the 





Dunlap’s Beta Hypothesis 
Applied to Typewriting 


Clifford C. Leuenberger, Principal 
Brush High School 


correct response more often than does 
practice on the correct form. 

Another investigator‘ found that with 
dogs, continued stimulation by the sight and 
smell of food resulted eventually in the dis- 
appearance of the salivary response. 

As there was some evidence indicating the 
possibility that the Beta Hypothesis might 
be correct, the investigation reported here 
was undertaken. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
the effectiveness of the repetition of incorrect 
responses, according to Dr. Knight Dunlap’s 
Beta Hypothesis of habit formation, as com- 
pared with the effectiveness of the repetition 
of correct forms in the elimination of con- 
stant errors in typewriting. 

In order to determine the relative ef- 
ficiency of incorrect practice, the results of 
tests administered to sixty students in 
second semester typewriting classes in Brush 
High School, Brush, Colorado, during the 
school year 1934-35 were used. ; 


The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
was used throughout to discover the stu- 
dents’ mental ages. 

It was necessary to determine what errors 
the students made habitually so that the 
two practice methods could be applied. In 
this investigation a constant error is one 
which has been made by an individual three 
or more times in a series of six ten-minute 
tests. Machine and spacing errors were dis- 
regarded in determining constant errors. 

In the first two experiments each student 
practiced six lines of each of his own con- 
stant-error words one day, two lines the 
second day, and one line on the fourth day; 


‘Knight Dunlap, “Revision of the Fundamental Law of Habit Formation,” Science (New York: Science Press Priating 


Co., April 6, 1928), pp. 360-62. 


*Knight Dunlap, Habits: Their Making and Unmaking (New York: Horace Liveright, 1932). 
4J. Q. Holsopple and Irene Vanouse, “A Note on the Beta Hypothesis of Learning,” School and Society (New York: Science 


Press Printing Co., January 5, 1929), pp. 15-16. 
4 


A. L. Winsor “Inhibition and Learning ” Psychological Review (Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Publishing Co., 


January, 1929), pp. 389-401. 
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or a total] of nine lines of practice on each 
constant-error word. 

In order to determine whether the evi- 
dence obtained in the first two experiments 
as a result of a small amount of practice 
during a period of one week would be the 
same as a greater amount of practice 
scattered over a longer period of time, the 
amount of practice was increased in the third 
experiment and was spread over a longer 
period. During the first week each student 
practiced six lines of each of his own con- 
stant-error words on each of three separate 
days. During the second week each student 
wrote two lines of each of his constant-error 
words on each of three separate days. 
During the third week each student practiced 
one line of each of his constant-error words 
on each of three separate days. This 
practice amounted to a total of twenty- 
seven lines of practice on each constant-error 
word with the practice distributed over a 
three-week period. 


After the constant errors were determined, 
they were divided into two equal groups, A 
and B, with the words paired according to 
the number of times they were written in- 
correctly by the particular student. 


The method of practice of A-group words 
was to write the word slowly and attempt to 
spell the word correctly at each writing. 
The method of practice for the B-group 
words was to spell the word as it appeared 
on the constant-error list, writing slowly, 
concentrating on the fact that the word was 
incorrect. Exactly the same amount of 
practice was given to one of each pair of 
words as to the other. 


After several practice periods the same 
test used in ascertaining the constant errors 
was given again, immediately, one week, 
and four weeks, after the last practice period. 


This procedure was followed for each of 
three experiments. In the first and last ex- 
periments the A-group words were practiced 
first, then the B-group words. In the second 
experiment the B-group words were prac- 
ticed first, then the A-group words. 


In the first experiment there were eighteen 
students with thirty pairs of constant errors. 
In the second experiment there were thirty- 
two students with forty-five pairs of con- 
stant errors. The third experiment included 
twenty-seven students with thirty-nine pairs 
of constant errors. 


In Table I is shown the number of stu- 
dents, the number of constant-error words 
practiced by each of the two methods, and 
the number of errors recurring after the 
two methods of practice. The total of re- 
curring errors is also shown. In the first 
experiment there were fewer constant errors 
recurring after incorrect practice than after 
correct practice. This result was realized 
following the writing of each constant error 
to the extent of nine lines distributed over a 
period of one week writing the correct forms 
first. In the second experiment the incorrect 
forms were written first and the total of re- 
curring constant errors was practically the 
same for each method, the difference being 
only one in favor of the correct method. The 
amount and distribution of practice was the 
same as in the first experiment. 


In the third experiment the correct forms 
were practiced first, then the incorrect forms, 
as in the first experiment. The amount and 
distribution of practice were changed, how- 
ever. During the first, second, and third 
weeks, each student wrote eighteen, six, and 
three lines, respectively, of each constant- 
error word, one-third on each of three days. 
After each of the first two practice periods, 
the student took a retest. One week follow- 


TABLE I 


Number of Students, Number of Errors Practiced, and Number of Errors Recurring After 
Correct and After Incorrect Practice in Each of the Three Experiments 





















































| 
| A-Group Constant Errors B-Group Constant Errors 
Practiced Correctly Practiced Incorrectly 

Number |. ‘ ‘ ; 
Experi- r) Total | Total 
ment Students| Errors Ist 2nd 3rd Errors | Errors Ist 2nd 3rd Errors 

Prac- | Retest | Retest | Retest in Prac- | Retest! Retest| Retest in 
ticed Retests| ticed Retests 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

| 

I 18 30 5 5 3 13 30 4 3 2 9 

Il 32 45 6 11 10 27 45 10 7 11 28 

Ill 27 39 5 7 5 17 39 13 14 i 34 
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ing the third practice period, the student 
took his third retest. It may be seen that the 
constant-error words recur much more fre- 
quently after incorrect practice than after 
correct practice in this experiment. There 
were just twice as many errors, in fact, for 
the total of the three retests. In every retest 
there was a difference in favor of the correct 
method. 

In each of the three experiments it should 
be noticed that in no case did the number of 
constant-error words approach the number 
to be expected if no learning had taken 
place. Only in the third experiment, after 
a large amount of practice on incorrect 
forms, did the number of constant errors 
which recurred in the retests approximate 
the normally expected number. Even here, 
the third retest shows a decided decrease in 
number of errors so that we may say that 
the B-group method of practice aided some- 
what in the elimination of errors. 

It was found that the students were 
average in regard to intelligence through the 
application of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability. As a result of the type- 
writing tests it was determined that the 
students were average in achievement in 
typewriting. 

After a relatively small amount of practice 
in the first experiment, the students de- 
creased their constant errors more by prac- 
ticing the error in the way it was habitually 
made, than by practicing the correct form. 

When the order of practice was reversed— 
that is, the incorrect forms were practiced 
first and then the correct forms—with other 
conditions remaining the same as in the 
first experiment, the results were somewhat 
different. One more constant error reap- 
peared in the entire group after incorrect 
practice than reappeared after correct 
practice. 

In no case in the first or second experi- 
ments did the number of constant errors 
approach the number to be expected if no 
learning had occurred. 

In every case in these first two experi- 
ments there was proof that some learning 
had taken place regardless of the type of 
practice. In every case the actual number 
of recurring constant errors was much less 
than if no learning had occurred. 

With a relatively small amount of prac- 
tice, it appears that repetition of an incor- 
rect response decreases the probability of 
the response occurring again when constant 
errors in typewriting are the materials 
practiced and when the student knows he is 
practicing errors. This fact is in agreement 
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with the Beta hypothesis. In the first two 
experiments the repetition of the incorrect 
forms resulted in the occurrence of the 
correct forms at least as often as did the 
repetition of the correct forms in practice. 


When more practice is had and when the 
greater amount of practice is distributed 
over a longer period, the results are not so 
favorable to the Beta Hypothesis, although 
there is some evidence in its favor. The 
repetition of the correct forms in practice 
resulted in the elimination of errors to twice 
the extent that repetition of incorrect forms 
did, but the number of constant errors which 
recurred after practice: on incorrect forms 
was less than if no learning had supervened. 
This fact is especially true in the last retest 
where there were only seven recurring con- 
stant errors when nineteen or twenty could 
have been expected on the basis of chance 
if no learning had occurred. 

Although final proof has not been offered, 
it is apparent that in typewriting the Beta 
Hypothesis is true, under certain conditions. 
This hypothesis states that repetition of a 
response lessens the probability of the 
occurrence of that response again when the 
same stimulus is presented. The evidence 
presented indicates that an increase of the 
amount of practice may make the Beta 
Hypothesis inoperative. In other words 
there may be a limit to the amount of 
practice which tends to lessen the probability 
of the recurrence of a response, and at that 
limit the Alpha Hypothesis may begin to 
operate. 

In any experiment, such as this, it is 
impossible for the experimenter to know 
with certainty that the subjects are re- 
sponding mentally to the incorrect form 
to the exclusion of the correct form. 

On the basis of the evidence presented in 
this and in previous studies, it is apparent 
that Dr. Dunlap’s Beta Hypothesis should 
be revised to make it agree with the facts. 
It would be more correct to state that the 
repetition of an incorrect response decreases 
the probability of its recurrence when the 
student knows that he is practicing the in- 
correct response. 

It is plain that the Beta Hypothesis is not 
superior to the Alpha Hypothesis and that 
the latter should not be discarded. The 
possibilities of the Alpha Hypothesis should 
be exhausted and if they fail, it may be 
necessary to try the Beta Hypothesis. 

The novice is warned not to apply the 
Beta Hypothesis too freely in public school 
work because of the lack of understanding 
on the part of students and patrons. 
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The Relation Between Law and Business 


by 
D. Barlow Burke 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following discussion represents one of 
the radio programs of the Drexel Forum 
Broadcast. Mr. Burke is instructor in law 
and government in Drexel Institute of Tech- 


nology and is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar. 


1. Q—Dr. Burke, what is the connection between law 
and business administration? 


A—In every business transaction we are surrounded 
by, and immersed in, laws. Consequently, it is 
of paramount importance for the business 
man to have an understanding of the laws 
which relate to his business. A course in busi- 
ness administration should therefore include 
an adequate training in commercial law. The 
purpose of such a course is not to make every 
man his own lawyer, but rather to enable him 
to appreciate the situation in which he may 
need expert legal advice. 


2. Q—In other words, the well-educated man should 
know sufficient law to enable him to keep out 
of trouble? 


A—tThe wise business man is the one who will ob- 
tain legal counsel in advance of difficulty. By 
so doing he may forestall trouble and save 
himself much annoyance and embarrassment. 
He cannot truly appreciate such situations un- 
less he has had an adequate training in the 
fundamental principles of business law. May 
I be permitted to present some definite illus- 
trations that should indicate the close relation- 
ship between business and law. 


3. Q—Do you mean to present concrete situations in 
which every business man may some day find 
himself? 

A—For example, let. us suppose that you contem- 
plate the making of a business agreement with 
some other person or persons. In your self- 
assurance you scorn the suggestion of legal 
advice. “All that is needed is common sense,” 
you say. No one can possibly deny the im- 
portance of this element and Judge Holloway 
once said, “Common sense is the essence of the 
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law, and that which is not good sense is not 
good law.”’ Nevertheless, even the astute some- 
times overlook details and there are times when 
the knowledge of certain technical points is 
invaluable. It is the lawyer’s business either 
to know these technical points or to have ready 
access to sources of information about them. 
Far better for the business man to be informed 
of such matters before he embarks upon a trans- 
action than to await the development of 
trouble! 


Suppose a man wishes to purchase a home. ‘Is 
a knowledge of law valuable under those cir- 
cumstances? 


Let us assume that Mr. A intends to buy a 
house. Is he familiar with the Statute of 
Frauds? Probably not. Yet the fourth section 
of that famous law provides that certain classes 
of contracts must be in writing in order to be 
enforcible. Among these are contracts for the 
sale of land or any interest therein. This pro- 
vision, therefore, covers the real estate trans- 
action upon which Mr. A intends to embark. 
If Mr. A makes an oral contract with the 
seller, he may later find much that will dismay 
him! 

Furthermore, what if he should be so unwise as 
to complete the transaction without first having 
had the title of the property searched under 
the direction of a competent lawyer? He may 
later find the sheriff ready to sell his newly 
acquired house to satisfy a judgment which 
had been obtained by the creditor of an earlier 
owner. Or there may be an unsatisfied me- 
chanic’s lien outstanding against the premises. 
Perchance, the city claims delinquent taxes. Is 
the prospective purchaser certain that there is 
no mortgage on the property? This and similar 
questions cannot be answered satisfactorily 
unless a title search has been conducted. 

It may be that the house Mr. A intends to buy 
is owned by a married woman in her own name. 
Then he should know that in many states a 
married woman cannot convey a clear title to 
her real estate unless her husband joins with 
her in the deed. How unfortunate for Mr. A if 
he does not learn this until later! 


5. Q—You have not said anything about mortgages. 


What happens if they enter into the trans- 
action? 
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raining YOUR Students Need... 


| the teaching of bookkeeping in the last four years has been an 
i{some of the evils disclosed by the business depression. New trends 
hookkeeping involve the introduction of social, personal, economic, 
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In a society which is becoming increasingly complicated, individuals 
and business firms must depend to a greater degree on accounting 
records. Corporations, partnerships, sole proprietorships, and indi- 
viduals are gradually being forced to keep more records because of 
the various taxes and governmental regulations. Every year govern- 
mental bodies are depending to a greater extent on records as in- 
struments of social control. 


If educators are to meet the challenge of civilization, they must rec- 
ognize that business education will play an increasingly important 
role in the education of the individual for social responsibility and 
for business efficiency. Therefore, no one can escape the necessity 
for a knowledge of accounting. 


Teachers of bookkeeping and accounting have a new opportunity. 
They have a new obligation to students and to society. You must 
keep in mind the social and the economic changes. Every course in 
bookkeeping must take care of (a) the individual requirements of the 
student, and (b) the possible vocational requirements of business. 


With 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, you can place the emphasis as 
you see fit in your community. Within the same 
class, you can allow students to make a variety 
of applications of their knowledge. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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A—Very often the purchaser of real estate finances 


the deal by means of one or.more mortgages. 
What happens is that the buyer borrows part 
of the purchase price from the mortgagee and 
signs an agreement that the property itself 
shall be security for the repayment of the full 
sum with interest. If, therefore, the borrower 
defaults in the payment of any installment of 
interest, the lender can take legal steps to fore- 
close on the mortgage and sell the property at 
public sale. Most borrowers appreciate and 
understand this fact, but what many of them 
do not understand is that they have also signed 
a personal bond, obligating them to repay the 
sum in full and subjecting other property which 
they may own to sale if the terms of the bond 
are not complied with. Therefore, if the sale 
of the mortgaged premises does not bring the 
full amount, the mortgagee can proceed to ob- 
tain judgment on the bond. Surely, this is a 
point of vital importance, and should be made 
clear to every person who intends to place a 
mortgage on his or her home. 


6. Q—Dr. Burke, suppose I want to rent an apart- 


ment. Do I need to know law for this purpose? 


A—The growth in the number of apartment dwell- 


ers makes the real estate lease a vital matter 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans. Yet 
how many of those who rent an apartment 
really grasp the significance of the long and 
complicated document they have so blindly 
signed? Any lawyer can testify that often his 
client’s difficulty can be traced to the latter’s 
unwillingness to read carefully paragraph after 
paragraph of small print. Lurking in those 
paragraphs are many clauses chock full of 
trouble. Does the tenant, for instance, know 
how many days’ notice must be given to the 
landlord in order to terminate his lease and 
thereby avoid the obligation to pay additional 
rent? Often a tenant does not know that he 
is entitled to a copy of the lease which he has 
signed, and consequently the landlord unfairly 
denies it to him. Among the protections he 
agrees not to claim is the exemption of a por- 
tion of his property (usually to the value of 
several hundred dollars) from legal process. 
The landlord, therefore, can all but take the 
shirt from his back in order to exact his due. 
Does the tenant know what formalities the 
landlord must perform before the former can 
lawfully be evicted? Lack of such knowledge 
has permitted many an illegal dispossession to 
take place. 


7. Q—Many persons buy goods on various installment 


plans. Shouldn't the purchaser know some- 
thing about law when he does this? 


A—Buying goods on the installment plan is a 


favorite undertaking of the American people. 
In Pennsylvania and certain other states, this 
takes the form of an installment lease, so that 
in contemplation of law, the purchase is not a 
purchase, but a leasing of the goods to the pur- 
chaser (or lessee) and the payment of rent by 
him at definite intervals. Upon paying the last 
installment of rental, he is entitled to buy the 
property for a nominal sum. It is an arrange- 
ment that should not be undertaken by the 
unadvised. Let me cite an example. 

John Blank wants to own a radio and signs an 
installment lease contract. Immediately the 
radio is delivered to his home. Three months 
later when an installment becomes due, Blank 
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cannot pay, due to financial reverses suffered 
in the meantime. He writes the radio company 
stating his position and suggesting that they 
call for the instrument. To his astonishment 
and chagrin he learns that the company in- 
tends to enter judgment against him in the 
Court Clerk’s office and proceed to collect from 
his own private resources the entire balance 
due. For the first time he learns that express 
authority for the company to do so lurked 
amidst the fine print of the contract. 


8. Q—Suppose Mr. A wants to take out an insurance 


policy. Will you tell me something about the 
law regarding this? 


A—Insurance is one of the great financial institu- 


tions of modern times. In its wide variety of 
forms, its benefits are enjoyed by millions of 
persons. Every insurance policy is a maze of 
parts, provisions, riders, and restrictions. It is 
well for the insured to know the meaning of 
each of them, and to appreciate his duties as a 
policy holder. If he holds a contract of fire 
insurance, the law implies a promise on his 
part that he will not alter or change the prop- 
erty in any manner which will increase the 
danger or risk of loss. If he makes a change in 
the building or the property and does not notify 
the insurance company, he may indeed be the 
loser in case a fire occurs. These are matters 
which a lawyer would make clear to the policy 
holder who is wise enough to consult him in 
good time. 


The terms of an insurance policy, though down 
in black and white and generally in standard 
forms prescribed by law, may nevertheless be 
difficult of exact interpretation. Suppose an 
accident policy covers accidental bodily in- 
juries resulting from “any accident to any 
private drawn vehicle or private motor driven 
car in which the insured is riding or driving.” 
Is a motor cycle a motor driven car within 
the meaning of this clause? Court decisions 
have held that it is not. A recent decision in 
Tennessee, however, decided that a private 
one and a half ton motor driven truck was a 
“private motor driven car” within the meaning 
of the policy. 


9. Q—When a man wants to go into business for him- 


self or in partnership with others, what legal 
knowledge should he have? 


A—At some time in his life nearly every man em- 


barks upon some sort of business venture. He 
does so with his mind’s eye fixed upon the 
golden glow of profits. But what of the losses 
that too often result? Did he consider them 
in the cold light of reason? Did he consider 
his liabilities as carefully as his assets? Did 
he set out upon his new enterprise with an 
intelligent understanding of all the factors in- 
volved? 

To this series of questions, the answer in each 
case probably is “no.” If he had consulted his 
lawyer before entering upon the new business, 
the answer probably would be “yes,” for the 
lawyer would call his attention in no uncertain 
terms to the factors which may cause trouble. 
Suppose the formation of a partnership be- 
tween A and B is proposed. Perhaps it is for 
the conduct of a mercantile business. If A 
does not know that he may be held legally 
responsible for every penny of the firm’s debts, 
and that his own private property may be 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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In GENERAL BUSINESS the emphasis is placed 
on the study of (a) the use of business services 
and (b) business functions. This social-business 
textbook is recommended for a general course 
for all students and a background course for 
those who intend to continue the study of busi- 
ness. The book is available in a one-semester or 
a one-year volume. Three types of problems are 
included in the textbook. The use of the work- 
books is, therefore, optional. You, however, may 
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(b) objective achievement tests, (c) objective 
examinations. A teachers’ manual is furnished 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a compact and brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the 
benefit of the schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in 
a summer school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 17-August 20. Accounting; Busi- 
ness English; Statistics; Secretarial Studies; Economics. Ad- 
dress, C. E. Williams, Assistant Director. 


Arizona 


TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21.. Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Junior Business Training; Research Studies 
: Commercial Education. Address, Dean J. W. Clarson, 

irector. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13. 
Principles of Economics; Commercial Law; Accounting; Type- 
writing; Bookkeeping. Address, Dr. K. M. Scott, Head of Busi- 
ness Administration Department. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 3$1-July 9; July 12-August 13. 
Methods. Address, C. C. Calhoun, Director. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 28-Au- 
gust 6. Methods in Bookkeeping-Accounting; Improved Meth- 
ods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand; Methods and Ma- 
terials in Business Law, Business Practice; Methods and Con- 
tent in Business Correspondence, Business Arithmetic; Ac- 
counting; Transcription; Curriculum and Methods in Junior 
Business Training; Consumer-Business Education; Business Ed- 
ucation; Economics. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
28-August 6. Elementary Soenagregay: Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Elementary Statistics. Address, Dean of 
Summer Sessions. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES: June 26—August 6. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Advanced Accounting; Elements of Economics; 
Money and Banking; Economic Geography; Advertising Prin- 
ciples. Address, Dean of Summer Session, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: First Term, June 21-July 30. Office Appliances; 
Business Education for Adults; Curriculum and Methods in 
Gregg Shorthand; Curriculum and Methods in Typewriting; 
Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Thesis Seminar. Second Term, August 2- 
September 3. Office Management; Curriculum and Methods in 
Everyday Business; Problems in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Professor of Commerce and Education. 


LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE: July 6-Au- 
gust 13. Shorthand; Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced 
Accounting; Salesmanship; Advertising; Business English; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Commercial Law; Business Mathematics; 
Office Training; Merchandising. Address, R. H. Whitten, Pres- 
tdent. 


Colorado 


BOULDER— UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. Accounting Prin- 
ciples; Accounting Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Ele- 
mentary Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting Theory; Bud- 
gets and Accounting Control; Income Tax Accounting; Systems 
of Accounting; Auditing; C. P. A. Problems; Accounting and 
Budgetary Practice in Secondary School Systems; Business Law; 
Theory of Business Organization; Business Policies; Courses in 
Finance, ne Merchandising, Management, and Adver- 
tising; Degnaing. ntermediate, and Advanced Stenography; 
Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Methods of Com- 
mercial Education. Address, Milo G. Derham, Dean of Summer 
Quarter. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: First Term, June 14-July 16. Introductory 
Accounting; Tax Accounting; Commercial Law; Shorthand Re- 
view; Business Education Principles and Problems; Money and 
Banking; Statistics; Social Business Education; Marketing; 
Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Office Methods and 
Saakinen Tales Business Education. Second Term, July 19- 
August 18. Accounting; Professional Salesmanship; Tax Ac- 
counting; Banking; Marketing; Commercial Law; Advanced 
Shorthand; Business Management; Statistics; Organization and 
Supervision of Commercial Education; Economic Problems. Ad- 
dress, W. D. Engle, Director of Summer School. 
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FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 9; July 12-July 80. Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Soganing and Advanced Shorthand; Fil- 
ing; Administration and Supervision of Courses in the Distribu- 
tive Occupations; Special Problems in Training for the Distribu- 
tive Occupations. Address, Dr. George T. Avery, Director of 
Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Short Term, July 19-August 14; Long Term, June 21- 
August 14. Beginning rm | Advanced Bookkeeping; Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand; Office Appliances; Typewriting; Sec- 
retarial Practice; Business Law; The Teaching of Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, General Business Training; The Business Curricu- 
lum in the Small High School; The Business Curriculum in the 
Large High School; Accounting; Consumer Economics; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Public Finance. Address, J. H. Shaw, 
Director of Publications. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: July 1-August 18. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, and Accounting; Commercial Law. Ad- 
dress, Mr. E. W. Morse, Principal. 

NEW HAVEN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECT- 
ICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New Haven): 
July 1-August 11. Foundations of Business Education; Curri- 
culum Construction in Business Education; Practical Econom- 
ics. Address, Mr. Franklin E. Pierce, Director of Summer 
Session, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 23; July 26-August 27. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Geography; Economic History; Business Law. Ad- 
dress, Dean J. W. Norman, Director of Summer Session. 


Georgia 


COLLEGEBORO—SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 16—July 26. Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing. Address, Zack S. Henderson, Dean. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 16-July 23; July 24-August 
27. Accounting; Typewriting; Salesmanship; Consumers’ Ec- 
onomics. Address, Dr. E. H. Scott, Registrar. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 15-July 23. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Commercial Teaching; 
Accounting; Economics. Address, Director of Summer School. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 7-July 30. Manuscript and 
Cursive Handwriting; epee | Typewriting; General Busi- 
ness Information; Beginning an iiteaesd Accounting; Com- 
mercial Law; Methods in the Teaching of Typewriting, Short- 
hand, and Business Arithmetic; Salesmanship; Cost Accounting. 
Address, T. L. Bryant, Head of Department of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 23-July 81. 
Theory and Practice of Pitman Shorthand; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Principles of Economics; Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. Howard E. Egan, 64 East Lake Street. 

CHICAGO—THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 21; July 22-August 27. Content Courses 
in Business; Curriculum and Methods; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Problems of Business Education; Problems of Teaching the 
Social Business Subjects; Accounting; Current Trends in Busi- 
ness. Address, Dean W. H. Spencer, School of Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 
21—August 18. The pugeovemnend, of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools; Seminar in Problems of Commercial Education; Sem- 
inar for Independent Study of Business Education; Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. Address, Dean Ernest O. Melby. 

JACKSON VILLE—Mac MURRAY COLLEGE: June 14- 
July 23. Beginning Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting; Com- 
mercial Teaching Methods; Advanced Accounting. Address, 
G. W. Adams, Director of Summer Session. 
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MACOMB— WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 16-August 20. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning, Interme- 
diate, and Advanced Accounting; Commercial Law; Political 
Science; Economics; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Director. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 12-August 7. Methods Courses in the Teaching of 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, and Junior Business Training; 
Accounting; Business Administration. Address, Arthur Wil- 
liams, Director. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 11. Introduction to Accounting; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting and Stenog- 
raphy; Cost Accounting; Commercial Correspondence; Prin- 
ciples of Investment; Marketing; Financial Policies of Corpora- 
tions; Financial Statements; Retail Advertising Problems. Ad- 
dress, Director of Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June i. 16; July 17-August 20. Content Courses 
in Beginning Shorthand, Accounting, and Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; 
Office Management; Methods of Teaching Commerce. Address, 
Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Head of Commercial Department. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 15- 
August 6; Post Session, August 9-August 28. Elementary and 
Advanced Stenography; Elementary and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Secretarial Tene: Office Management; Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects in High School; Seminar. Ad- 
dress, George F. Leonard, Director. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20. Office Practice; 
Theory of Stenotypy; General Business Education; The Teach- 
ing of nee General Business Education, Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Objective Tests and Measurements Applied 
to Business Subjects; Current Problems in Teaching Business 
Subjects; The Supervision and Administration of Business Edu- 
—. Address, M. E. Studebaker, Head, Department of Business 

ucation. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20. 
Shorthand; Business Letter Writing; Beginning and Advanced 
Accounting; Typewriting; Methods in Junior Business Train- 
ing; Business Law; Office Organization and Management. Ad- 
dress, Shepherd Young, Head of Commerce Department. 
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CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 20. Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Machine perry Commercial Correspondence; Adver- 
tising; Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Desntaenetel Law; 
Marketing; Business Ethics; Methods in Junior Business Train- 
ing; The Teaching of Bookkeeping. Address, Professor Ira S. 
Condit. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 8-August 
6. Principles of Accounting; Business Administration; Business 
Law; Economic Geography; Personal Finance; Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Corporation Finance; Life In- 
surance; Principles of Advertising; Salesmanship; Principles of 
Gregg Shorthand. Address, Dean Harry E. Masters. 

IOWA CITY—UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 14-August 
6. Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction in Typewrit- 
ing; Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, C. T. Yerian. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 31-July 28. Elementary and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Elementary and Intermediate Shorthand; Penmanship; 
Business Law; Accounting; Marketing; Business Cycles. Ad- 
dress, P. R. Pickett, Head of Department of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 
1-July 30. seers Economic Geography; Secretarial 
Composition; Public Finance; Advanced Principles of Econom- 
ies. Address, Dean F. B. Lee. 

PITTSBURGH—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 3i-July 30. General Methods of Commercial 
Teaching; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Accounting; All Content Courses in the Commercial Field. 
Address, Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Head of Department of Commerce. 


Kentucky 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 8—July 11; July 15- 
August 15. Content and Methods Courses Covering Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Office Training, General Business Training, Book- 
keeping, Penmanship; Problems in Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, — of Commerce of the Bowling Green Business Uni- 
verstty, Inc. 
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LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21. Methods of Teach- 
ing Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Accounting; 
Methods and Materials in the Social Business Subjects; The 
Commerce Curriculum; Methods and Materials in General 
Business; Problems in Business Education; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Secretarial Practice; Advanced Secretarial Practice; 
Advanced Accounting; Business English; Directed Teaching in 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Jesse E. Adams, Director of 
Summer Session. 


RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 14-July 16; July 
19-August 20. Beginning Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
English; Secretarial Practice; Salesmanship; Business Law; 
Teaching of Stenography; Principles of Economics; Teachin 
of Accounting; Economic History of America. Address, W. 
Moore, Head of Department of Commerce. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 7-August 5. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Merchandising; Auditing; Business 
oo a ay Economic Principles; Money, Banking, and Credit 
Analysis; Agricultural Economics; Land Utilization. Address, 
Dean James B. Trant, College of Commerce. 


Maine 


AUBURN— MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: July 5- 
August 13. Methods of Teaching Courses in Bookkeeping, 
Elementary Accounting, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Address, 
Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 


Maryland 


WESTMINSTER—WESTERN MARYLAND COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 21-July 26; July 27-August 30. The 
Improvement of Teaching Courses in Shorthand, tg ey 
Bookkeeping, and Junior Business Training. Address, Dean A. 
M. Isanogle. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 6-August f4. 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education; Occupational Guid- 
ance in Commercial Education; Methods of Teaching Social 
Business Subjects, Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Elemen- 
tary Business Training, Shorthand, Merchandising, and Type- 
writing; The Improvement of the Teaching of Law in High 
School; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Office 
Machine Practice and Methods; Seminar in Commercial Edu- 
cation. Address, Professor Atlee L. Percy, Director of Summer 
Session. 

BOSTON—SIM MONS COLLEGE: July 6-August 13. Ad- 
vanced Bookeeping; The Teaching of Accounts; Commercial 
Education; Economic Geography; Elementary Business Train- 
ing; Filing; Office Machines; The Teaching of Shorthand; The 
Teaching of Typewriting. Address, Registrar’s Office. 

CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 6-Au- 
gust 14. Vocational Education; Commercial Education in the 
Secondary School; The Improvement of Instruction in Com- 
mercial! Skill Subjects. Address, Dean of Summer Session. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
28-August 20. Principles of Commercial Education; The 
Teaching of the Commercial Subjects; Seminar in Vocational 
Education; Vocational Guidance. Address, Mr. J. M. Trytten, 
School of Education. 


DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 29-August 7. 
Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Business Science and 
Bookkeeping; Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Principles of Commercial Education; 
The Teaching of Retailing; Methods of Teaching Salesman- 
ship. Address, Robert M. Magee, Jr., Assistant Dean. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 30-August 8. Principles of Economics; Beginning 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Advanced Dictation and Secre- 
tarial Practice; Beginning Accounting; Principles of Secondary 
Commercial Education. Address, Registrar. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 28—August 6. Typewriting; Accounting; Ad- 
vertising; Salesmanship. Address, Dean Charles C. Barnes. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 
28-A t 7; August 9-September 25. The Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects in the Public Schools. Address, Irene Hines, 
Registrar. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
June 14-July 24. Special Methods and Directed Teaching in 
the Commercial Subjects; Economics; Accounting. Address, As- 
sociate Director of Summer Session. 
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Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1—August 12. Typewriting; Business Law. Ad- 
dress, Dean William H. Zeigel. 

HATTIESBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
7-August 20. Cost Accounting; Auditing; Business Law; 
Methods of Teaching Commercia "Subjects. Address, Cecil A. 
Rogers, Department of Commerce. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Short 
Term, June 2—July 14; Long Term, June 2-July 31. Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, F. E. Farquear, Director of 
Summer Session. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 31—August 6. The Teaching of 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Business Management; 
Elementary Accounting: Cost Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 
writing. Address, L. A. Eubank, Dean of the Faculty. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1-August 5. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Accounting; 
Business Correspondence; Penmanship; General Economics; 
Advertising; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Uel W. Lamkin, President. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 31-August 5. Advanced 
Courses in "Teaching Bi Stenography, Typewriting, Business; 
Methods in Teaching a Subjects in High School. Ad- 
dress, Dr. W. E. Morr 


Ne braska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 14-August 20. Ele- 
mentary Typewriting; Penmanship Methods; Business Corre- 
spondence. Address, Sophie M. Uhlken, Registrar. 

KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 7; July 8-August 13. Law; 
Salesmanship; Typewriting; Accounting; Penmanship; Short- 
hand; Methods. Address, Charles Apel, Head of Com. Dept. 


LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Term, June 8—July 16; Long Term, June 8-August 6. Special 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Business Principles; Improvement of Instruction in Commercial 
Education; Study of the Commercial Curriculums of High 
Schools; Consideration of the Principles and Problems in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, R. D. Moritz. 


PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two terms, 
June 14-July 21; July 22-August 27. Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. 
Address, W. R. Pate, President. 


New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: July 5, 
August 7. Office Practice and Secretarial Training; Study in the 
Distributive Occupations; Commercial Geography; Commercial 
Law; Business Organization; Bookkeeping; Commercial Curri- 
culum. Address, Dr. C. E. Partch, Director of Summer Session. 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 22-August 20. 
Principles of Secondary Education; Theory of Vocational Edu- 
cation; Educational ne and Measurements: Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Research in Commer- 
cial Education; Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping 
Methods; Accounting; Economics; Law. Address, Dr. Joseph 
W. Seay, Director of Admission. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 17—July 16; July 19-August 20. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and In- 
termediate Shorthand; Penmanship Methods; Consumer-Busi- 
ness Education; Salesmanship; Economic Geography; Principles 
of Economics; Seminar in Commercial Education. Address, Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head of Department of Commerce. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 7-July 30. Principles of Typewriting; Effec- 
tive Business Correspondence; Managing Personal Finances. 
Address, Professor Leon M. Bower, Director of Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBAN Y—STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 
6-August 14. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Commer- 
cial Arithmetic; Business Law; Secretarial Practice; Retail 
Selling and General Salesmanship; Methods in Bookkeeping, 
Business Arithmetic, Geography, Stenography, Typewriting, 
Commercial Law; Business Organization and Management; Or- 
ganization and Supervision of Commercial Education; Elemen- 
tary Shorthand. Address, C. A. Hidley. 

BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 6-Au- 
gust 14. 7 les of Accounting; Intermediate, Advanced, 
Cost, C. gan} Problems; Business Organization; Ele- 
ments 8 Mata Problems in Economics. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 
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NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 8—August 20. Objectives ‘and Curriculum 
Problems of Commercial Education; Introduction to Research 
in Commercial Education; Orientation Course in Teaching 
Methods for Commercial Subjects; The Supervision of Commer- 
cial Education; Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Junior Business Training, Transcrip- 
tion, Social-Business Subjects; The Teaching of Office Practice. 
Address, C. E. Rowe. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: July 5-Au- 
gust 21. Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Foundations of 
Business Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
cation; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Gregg Shorthand 
Theory, Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping and Accounting, T yroures: Demonstra- 
tion Class in Typewriting, Gregg Shorthand Theory; Teaching 
the Social-Business Subjects; Research Studies in Business Edu- 
cation; Administration of Business Education. Address, Professor 
Paul 8. Lomax, Washington Square East. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
July 5—August 13; August 16—September 18. Methods in Teach- 
ing Typewriting, Shorthand, Secretarial Practice, Bookkeeping, 
re Salesmanship; Business Management; Beginning 

ypewriting, Shorthand; Principles and Problems in Commer- 
Bs Education; Supervision and Administration of Commercial 
Education; Tests and Measurements; Methods in General 
Business Training. Address, Professor George R. Tilford, 106 
Slocum Hall. 


North Carolina 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 21; July 23-August 31. 
Business Correspondence; Stenography; Elementary Typewrit- 
ing; Principles of Economics; Introduction to Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law. Second Term, July 23-August 31. ‘lementary 
Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Stenography; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Business Organizaton; Business Law. 
Address, W. E. Bird, Dean. 

GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 9-July 17. 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Principles of Salesmanship and Merchandising; The Manage- 
ment of Personal Finance; The Economics of Consumption. Ad- 
dress, B. Frank Kyker, Director of Business Education. 


North Dakota 
MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 7?-Au- 


gust 7. Bookkeeping; Business Law; Economics; Salesmanship; 
Stenography, Ty ee Business English; Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, Dr. George A. McFarland, President. 


Ohio 
ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 14-August 13- 
Content Courses; Methods in Teaching Shorthand; Research in 
Business Education. Address, Helen Reynolds, Associate Profes. 
sor of Secretarial Studies. 


BOWLING GREEN—STATE COLLEGE: June 14-Au- 
— 6. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Accounting, and 
ewriting; Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
sot eden Machine Accounting. Address, E. G. Knepper. 


CINCINNATE—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: June 
21-July 27. Typewriting; Shorthand; Consumer-Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement in Teaching Business Subjects. Address 
Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director of Summer Session. 


COLUMBUS—THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 22—July 28; July 29-September 3. Laboratory of 
Commercial Education; Fundamental Principles of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Principles of Commercial Education; Ad- 
reagent Be and Supervision of Commercial Education; Select- 

and Teaching Junior High School Commercial Subjects; 
Se ecting and Teaching Senior High School Commercial Sub- 
jects; Secretarial Service and Office Practice. Address, Entrance 
Board, The Ohio State University. 


FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 15-August 7. 
Accounting—Principles, Advanced, Retail Store, Partnership, 
Corporation; Typewriting— Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced; Shorthand— Principles, Intermediate, Advanced; Busi- 
ness Letter Writing; Principles of Advertising; Commercial 
Law; Methods in Commercial Teaching; Office Machines and 
Office Practice; Economics—Principles and Problems.  Ad- 
dress, D. W. Magoon. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: June 21-August 
13. Content Courses in Commercial Education; Graduate 
Courses in_ Corporation Finance; International Commercial 
Relations; Problems in Commercial Education. Address, Arden 
L. Allyn, Acting Dean, College of Business Administration. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 20. Accounting Prin- 
ciples; Business Law; Typewriting; Stenography; Teaching of 
Commercial Subj ects; Social Control of Business; Psychology 
in Business and Industry. Address, Dr. H. J. Arnold, Director. 
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Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 31—June 30. Accounting; Business Mathematics; 
Business Law; Business English; Shorthand, Typewriting; Eco- 
nomics; Secretarial Training; Methods Courses. Address, Earl 
Clevenger, Head of Commerce Department. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
21-July 31; Post Session, August 2-August 21. The Improve- 
ment of the Written Examinations in Business Subjects; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Methods and Content in General Business 
or Junior Business Training; Accounting; ceeren | Advanced 
Bookkeeping; Business Correspondence; Advanced Gregg Short- 
hand; Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice; Salesmanship. 
Address, Harvey A. Andruss, Director, Department of Commerce. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 21-July 
380. Economic History; Accounting oe and Machines; 
Financial Organization; Principles of Economics; Commercial 
Law; History of Economic Doctrines; Elementary Accounting; 
Advanced Accounting; Business Mathematics; Beginning Type- 
writing; Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Office Practice; Salesmanship; Marketing; 
Business Letter Writing. Address, President Weir C. Ketler. 


INDIANA—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 14-July 24; July 26—August 14. Courses in 
Theory and Methods. Address, G. G. Hill, Director, Department 
of Business Education. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 28- 
August 6. Office Practice; General Business Training; Methods 
of Teaching Ler mann Shorthand, Retail Selling, Office 
Practice, Junior Business Training. Address, Registrar. 

PHILADELPHIA—THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA: June 28—August 10. Methods in the Teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting; Principles of Secondary School Com- 
mercial Education; Principles of Clerical Practice. Address 
Professor W. L. Einolf, School of Education. 


PITTSBURGH—THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH: July 7-August 13. Advanced Typewriting; Content 
and Methods Course for Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting and Gregg Shorthand; Consumer-Business Educa- 
tion; Economic Geography; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Principles and Problems; Curriculum Making for 
Commercial Courses. Address, Director of the Summer Sessions. 

SELINSGROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: 
June 28-August 6. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law, 
Commercial Geography; Commercial Mathematics; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and Business 
English. Address, Dr. Charles Leese, Director of Com. Education. 


South Carolina 


ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 7-July 30. 
Typewriting; Introduction to Business; Principles of Shorthand; 
Principles of Accounting; Business Law; The Seadhleg of Com- 
mercial Education; Advanced Shorthand; Business English; 
Business Finance. Address, W. D. Magginis, Director. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 7—July 16. Accounting; Salesmanship; Shorthand; 
Secretarial Science; Typewriting; Methods of General Business 
Subjects; Administration, Supervision, and Curriculum Con- 
struction. Address, Dr. C. G. Lawrence, President. 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 8-July 16. Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Federal Income Tax Procedure; Investments; Re- 
search; Seminar in Business Administration. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 





Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 20; July 21—August 27. Principles of 
Economics; Intermediate Accounting; Statistics; Introduction 
to Marketing; Salesmanship; Banking; The Teaching of Short- 
hand and Typewriting; The Teaching of Social-Business Sub- 
jects in the High School; The Business Curriculum in the High 
School; Technique of Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, 
Dean J. A. Thackston, Director of Summer School. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 7—August 20. Accounting; Introduction 
to Business Principles; Methods and Materials in General Busi- 
ness Education; Problems in Business Education. Address, S. C. 
Garrison, Director of the Summer Session. 


Texas 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 8-July 16. Elementary Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Accounting; High School Bookkeeping 
and Methods. Second Term, July 19-August 27. Advanced 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting, Dictation; Business Law. 
Address, Professor John S. Windell, Registrar. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8-August 26. Methods of Teaching Business 
Administration in High School. Address, J. Roy Wells, Head of 
Department of Commerce. 
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NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June ir 16; July 
19-August 27. Typewriting; Office Practice; Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Accounting; Advanced Accounting; The Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Miss Edna E. Phillips, Registrar. 


SAN MARCOS—THE SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 17; July 
19-August 27. Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, and Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Penmanship; Advanced Accounting; 
Bank Accounting and Procedure. Address, L. H. Kidd, Regis- 
trar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 7- 
July 13; July 14-August 20. Beginning and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Contemporary Business Problems; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence; Spanish Shorthand; Courses in Sec- 
retarial Studies; The Teaching of Commercial Work. Address, 
F. M. Allen, Registrar. 

Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 14- 
July 23. Shorthand; Typewriting; Economics. Address, Director. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: 
July 5-August 14. High School Commercial Education; Meth- 
ods of Teaching. Secretarial Subjects; Elements of Economics; 
Economic Problems; Economics of Consumption; Economic 
History of the United States; Investments; Labor Problems; 
Human Geography; Educational Measurements; Educational 
Psychology; Guidance in Secondary Schools; Philosophy of 
Education; School and Society; Principles and Modern Pro- 
cedures in Secondary Education; School Administration. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer School. 

Virginia 

FREDERICKSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21. Principles of 
Economics; Office and Secretarial Practice and Management; 
Advanced Accounting; Advanced Stenography; Business Law; 
Marketing; Bookkeeping; Beginning Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Dr. 
J. H. Dodd, Head of Commercial Department. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 31; August 2-September 4. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Bookkeeping; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; The Teaching of Secretarial Sub- 
jects; The Teaching of Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; 
Commercial Law; Elements of Accounting; Money and Bank- 
ing; Survey of the Principles of Economics. Address, Registrar 
of Summer Quarter, Box 1337. 


Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON: Short Term, June 21-July 30; Long Term, June 21- 
August 13. Business Behavior; Commercial Curriculum; Semi- 
nar in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Content Courses; Secretarial Training; Office 
Problems. Address, Dr. R. B. Heflebower, Director of School of 
Business Administration. 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 23; July 26-August 26. Survey of Eco- 
nomics and Business; General Economics; Business Law; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Money and Banking; Public Service In- 
dustries; Advanced Theory of Accounts; Social Control of 
Business; Corporation Finance; Recent Marketing Trends; Pub- 
lic Finance and Taxation; Economics of Labor; Research in 
Business Administration. Address, Director of Summer Quarter. 


West Virginia 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 7-Aucoust 6. Intro- 
ductory Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Organization; 
Principles of Economics; Business Law: Economic Geography; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Penmanship Meth- 
ods; Tests and Measurements. Address, W. R. Harris, Director 
of Commercial Education. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 21-July 30. Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Office Training, Dictaphone, Conservation; Advanced 
Accounting Problems; Taxaton; Public Services and Costs; 
Advanced Business Correspondence; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping, General Business Training; Income Tax Ac- 
counting; Cooperative Marketing; Penmanship; Business Law; 
Educational Statistics. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Commercial Education. 

Wyoming 

LARAMIE—THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 21; July 22-—August 27. Bookkeeping and 
Elementary Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Income Tax 
Procedure; Business Administration; Statistical Methods; Ele- 
mentary Stenography; Beginning Typewriting; Office Organi- 
zation; Indexing and Filing; Contracts, Sales, Negotiable In- 
struments. Address, C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Sessions. 
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Denver Business Education Conference 


The Third Annual Business Education 
Conference, sponsored by the University of 
Denver School of Commerce, is scheduled 
for Friday and Saturday, July 16 and 17, 
1937. These dates, at the close of the first 
summer term, make it possible for students 
enrolled for either term to take advantage 
of this special feature. This period is also 
the most convenient for visitors from south- 
ern and eastern points who may wish to 
combine participation in the conference 
with a midsummer vacation trip to the 
mountains. The conference is open to sum- 
mer school students, to business teachers 
and school administrators, and to others 
interested in the betterment of business edu- 
cation. The general theme for the conference 
is ““The Improvement of Business Educa- 
tion.”” As formerly, the programs are based 
on open discussion rather than on the formal 
reading of papers. 

The opening session on Friday morning 
will be devoted to a consideration of the 
“In-Service Training of Teachers”; for this 
program, the School Executives Conference, 
also in session, will join the business group. 
An informal luncheon at noon will be fol- 
lowed by three discussion sections during 
the afternoon on “Effective Business Educa- 
tion in the Small High School,” “The 
Improvement of Typewriting Instruction,” 
and “Adapting High School Bookkeeping 
Courses to Modern Needs.” At five o’clock, 
visitors will be taken on a “See Denver” 
tour. Programs for the day will close with 
“Visual Aids in Business Education,” a 
combination instructional and entertainment 
feature presented in the evening, with op- 
portunity to inspect modern visual educa- 
tion equipment. 

On Saturday morning, the program will 
be in two parts; the first, “Improved Busi- 
ness Training for the Distributive Occupa- 
tions,” with special reference to the George- 
Deen Act; the second, ““How Student Per- 
sonality May be Improved Through Better 


Counseling and Selection of Courses.” The 
conference will conclude with “New Heights 
for Business Educators,”’ on Saturday after- 
noon and evening; this is a recreational, 
picnic, and campfire session in the moun- 
tains that has proved a popular attraction 
in previous conferences. 

As in 1935 and 1936, the speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders will consist of business men, 
school administrators, and business educa- 
tion leaders from a number of high schools, 
colleges, and universities. In addition to 
Colorado talent, a partial list of the visiting 
personnel scheduled on the tentative pro- 
gram includes: Dr. ElRoy Nelson, Russell 
Sage College, New York; Dr. Ronald B. 
Shuman, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Ruby V. Perry, principal, Allen 
High School, New Orleans, Louisiana; C. J. 
Elson, Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana; Frances E. Merrill, East High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Lloyd L. Jones, 
Berea, Ohio; Della A. Young, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana; P. W. 
Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Charles Apel, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; Earl W. 
Clevenger, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma; C. C. Cocanower, 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Louise Bennett, Nebraska State Normal 
College, Chadron, Nebraska; Claude W. 
Woodside, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

There are no enrollment or other fees, but 
early registration by postal card or other- 
wise will be appreciated in order that ade- 
quate quarters may be provided for the 
general sessions and informal conferences. 
A detailed copy of the completed program 
and assigned speakers is available on request. 
Comfortable rooms and excellent meals at 
popular prices are available in nearby resi- 
dence hotels and cafes. Interested persons 
are invited to write for road maps and liter- 
ature about the recreational features. 





appears on the inside front cover. 





NEW 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
THIRD EDITION, 1937 
If you are planning a change in typewriting textbooks for your next school term, you will want to see 


the new 20th Century Typewriting, which contains more important features than you can find in any 
other single typewriting book. 20th Century Typewriting again leads the way. An announcement 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its fortieth anniversary con- 
vention in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on March 24-27. This meeting 
undoubtedly was one of the greatest con- 
ventions of the Association. Membership 
enrollment has reached its highest point in 
the history of the organization. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation is famous for originating a series of 
yearbooks prepared by the members. The 
new editor of the 1937 Yearbook is Clinton 
A. Reed, supervisor of commercial education 
of the state of New York. The following 
yearbooks of the Association are available: 

I—Foundations of Commercial Education, 1928 

1J—Curriculum Making in Business Education, 1929 


I1J—Administration and Supervision of Business Ed- 
ucation, 1930 


IV—Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, 
Vol. I, 1931 


V—Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, 
Vol. II, 1932 


ViI—Teaching Aids and Devices and Suggested Class- 
room Equipment, 1933 


ViII—Business Education in a Changing Social and 
Economic Order, 1934 


VilI—Problems of the Business Teacher, 1935 
IX—Guidance in Business Education, 1936 


X—Measuring for Vocational Ability in the Field of 
Business Education, 1937—In Preparation 


The yearbooks for 1935 and 1936 sell for 
$2.50 each. All previous yearbooks sell for 
$2.00 each. Prices are subject to a 20 per 
cent discount to members and dealers. Cop- 
ies may be obtained by writing to Arnold M. 


Lloyd, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

An important feature of the program was 
Arnold Lloyd’s showing of a series of pic- 
tures of old-timers in commercial education. 
The title of the series was “The March of 
Time.” 

William E. Douglas of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was elected president 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation for 1937-38. Mr. Douglas is president 
of Goldey College and is the second execu- 
tive of this school to serve as president of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Susette B. Tyler of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Virginia, is the new 
vice president. The two new members of 
the board are Edward P. Jennison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
Clinton A. Reed, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York. The members 
who retire from the board are: Harold E. 
Cowan, head of commercial department, 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts; P. J. 
Harman, director, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, principal, 
Auburn School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine; Catherine F. Nulty, assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial studies, UniversityY of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. The retir- 
ing president, Nathaniel Altholz, and the 
new officers become members of the execu- 
tive board. 

The next convention of the Association will 
be held in Philadelphia on April 13-16, 1938, 





New Officers of E. C. T. A. 


Standing, left to right: 
Seated, left to right: 


Harry I. Good, William E. Douglas, Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Arnold M. Lloyd. 
Peter L. Agnew, John G. Kirk, Sadie L. Ziegler, Nathaniel Altholz, Clinton A. 


Reed, Edward P. Jennison. 
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Federation News 


The executive board of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation held an all-day 
session in Chicago on Saturday, March 13. 
As a result of the recent death of L. M. 
Hazen, president, the executive board elected 
the following new officers: president, R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; first vice president, Agnes 
Meehan, Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; second vice president, E. G. 
Miller, director of commercial education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Walters was 
formerly first vice president; Miss Meehan 
was formerly second vice president. 

The board took action on a peti ion to 
create a new round table for teachers in 
private schools. The action was favorable. 
It will be known as the Private School In- 
structors Round Table. Problems relating 
to teaching in private schools, rather than 
administrative problems, will be discussed. 
The first officers will be appointed by the 
president. In succeeding years, the members 
of the round table will elect the officers. 

The next convention of the Federation is 
scheduled for the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 27-30, 1937. The 
feature of the convention will be luncheons 
and dinners for special groups, such as 
fraternities, sororities, state groups, and 
alumni associations on one of the evenings 
during the convention. 

e . * 


New Department in Northwestern 


Although Northwestern University has 
given in the past some attention to the 
training of commercial teachers, an effective 
new program has been arranged for the 
summer session of 1937. The School of 
Education of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, offered a few commercial 
courses during the summer session of 1936. 
Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial ed- 
ucation, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, organized the work last year and 
is continuing the work again this year. He 
has been appointed visiting professor in 
charge of commercial teacher-training. 

During the summer session of 1937, Mr. 
Carlson will conduct a special seminar in 
Problems of Commercial Education and will 
teach a course in the Improvement of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. He will be 
assisted by Marie S. Benson, also of the 
Whitewater faculty. Miss Benson will teach 
a course in Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and another in Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


James L. Holtsclaw, 
supervising principal of 
commercial education, 
Detroit, Michigan, has 
been appointed the gen- 
eral executive chairman 
of the Detroit reception 
committee of the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Ar- 
rangements are being 
made for the reception of 
business teachers to the 
75th N. E. A. conven- 
tion in Detroit on June 
27-July 1. 

The Department’s membership of 4,000 
includes business education leaders in each 
state. Speakers of national reputation, rep- 
resenting education and business, have ac- 
cepted invitations for important appoint- 
ments on the Department’s convention 
program. 

Although the complete program for the 
Department of Business has not been com- 
pleted, Tae BaLANce SuEeEt has been able 
to get sufficient advance information regard- 
ing the program. Some of the nationally 
known speakers who will appear on the pro- 
gram are, Eugene B. Elliott, state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Michigan; 
James O. McKinsey, chairman of the board 
of Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; 
and W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Co. 


Mr. McKinsey is a widely known author 
and a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He also operates his own 
accounting and management company. His 
topic will be “The Relation of Business 
Education to Current Problems.” 

Mr. Cameron is well known through his 
radio addresses over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His topic will not be re- 
vealed until he speaks before the convention. 


Mr. McKinsey and Mr. Cameron will 
appear on the program on Monday after- 
noon, June 28. There will be a luncheon on 
Tuesday, June 29. A program has been 
planned to include business executives, per- 
sonnel directors, secretaries, and business 
teachers. One of the main purposes of the 
entire program is to acquaint business teach- 
ers with the requirements of business. Edu- 
cational leaders will direct the discussions. 

The anticipated membership is 4,000. Pro- 


vision is being made for the attendance of 
2,000 business teachers. 














J. L. Holtsclaw 
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Exhibit and Open House 


Beacom College of Wilmington, Delaware, 
held its annual commercial exhibit and open 
house on Friday, April 23. The event this 
year was bigger than that of any of any pre- 
vious year. ; 

The auditorium of the school was arranged 
as a model business office with executive, 
sales, accounting, and stenographic depart- 
ments. The Beacom College orchestra fur- 
nished the music for the occasion. High 
schools from the vicinity participated in 
contests in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, penmanship, and English. The 
exhibits were open to business men, parents, 


and students. 
- * 2 


Central Association 


A. R. Beard, president of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, has an- 
nounced plans for the thirty-second annual 
convention, which will be held in the Black- 
hawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa, on May 7 
and 8. A special session of private school 
managers will be held on May 6. 

Henry J. Holm, pres:dent of Gregg Col- 
lege in Chicago, is the chairman of the Man- 
agers’ Day Session on May 6. Mr. Holm has 
been building an interesting program which 
deals with the problems of private business 
school administration. Various topics have 
been assigned to business school executives 
operating schools in the Central area. Charles 
G. Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Publishing Company, will deliver an address 
at the morning session on Friday. The prin- 
cipal speaker for the banquet on Friday 
evening is Douglas Malloch, poet, educator, 
and philosopher of Chicago. 

In addition to the meetings mentioned 
above, there will be several round table dis- 
cussions for teachers and for managers of 


schools. 
. es * 


Indiana Show 


The second annual Business Show was 
held in connection with the sixteenth annual 
Indiana State Commercial Contest at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on April 16 and 17. The show and the con- 
tests were sponsored by the department of 
business education of Ball State Teachers 
College. 

Twenty-seven exhibitors participated in 
the business show. Invitations were extended 
to local business people and to various 
groups to visit the exhibit. Many school 
administrators and teachers were present. 
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Ohio State Meeting 


The Ohio: Commercial 
Teachers Association 
held its ninth annual 
meeting in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Saturday, 
April 3. Paul H. Seay, 
Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, presided over 
the meeting. 

The main address was 
delivered by Major Nor- 
man Allan Imrie, associ- 
ate editor of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch. The four 
departmental meetings 
were presided over by 
the following chairmen: Accounting, Law, 
Business Economics—Irving R. Garbutt, 
director, commercial education, Cincin- 
nati; Commercial Teacher Training—Helen 
Reynolds, associate professor of secretarial 
subjects, Ohio University, Athens; General 
Commercial Work, Salesmanship and Com- 
merce—Arden L. Allyn, Kent State College, 
Kent; Secretarial Standards—Imogene Pil- 
cher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 

The new president of the Association is 
R. J. Hosler, High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 
The other officers are: vice president, Eva 
Lamon, High School, Athens; secretary- 
treasurer, Paul F. Muse, High School, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 





R. J. Hosler 


Catholic Typists Association 


The National Catholic High School Typists 
Association sponsored an every-pupil type- 
writing contest on March 11. This contest 
was conducted in each of the schools holding 
membership in the Association. Fifty 
schools participated with the total of 2,100 
contestants in the novice and the amateur 
divisions. The ranking of schools was de- 
termined by the median score. Trophies 
were awarded for the first three prizes. The 
ten highest ranking individuals received rib- 
bon awards. 


First place in the novice division was 
won by the Mt. St. Benedict’s Academy, 
Crookston, Minnesota. First place in the 
amateur division was won by the Girls’ 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 

The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association was organized in Hays, 
Kansas, in 1933. The headquarters are at 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 
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Western New York 


The Western New York Commercial 
Teachers Association held its annual meeting 
at the Tonawanda High School, Tonawanda, 
New York, on May 1. The speakers at the 
general meeting were Clinton A. Reed, direc- 
tor of commercial education of the state of 
New York, and Samuel Hartwell, in charge 
of the child guidance laboratory, School of 
Medicine, University of Buffalo. 

The sectional meetings were devoted to 
the following subjects: (a) typewriting, 
shorthand, secretarial practice; (b) sales- 
manship, retail selling, and business manage- 
ment; (c) business arithmetic; (d) law, eco- 
nomics, and bookkeeping. 

* * e 


Ohio Business Schools 


H. K. Balthaser, secretary of the Ohio 
Business Schools Association, has announced 
plans for the eighth annual meeting, which is 
scheduled for May 14 and 15 in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

The president of the Association, W. E. 
Harbottle, has prepared a detailed program, 
which will be mailed to members before the 
meeting. 


Dean of the University of Newark 


Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of the Uni- 
versity of Newark, recently announced the 
appointment of George R. Esterly, dean of 
the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Newark. Mr. Esterly 
has been professor of accounting and as- 
sistant dean. His new appointment becomes 
effective immediately. 

Dean Esterly was the first full-time mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Business 
Administration. He was formerly a member 
of the faculties of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Northwestern University, and the 
University of Arkansas. 


Alabama Officers 


The commercial section of the Alabama 
Education Association met in Birmingham 
on March 18 and 19. The new chairman of 
the commercial section is Karl Morrison, 
head of commercial department, West End 
High School, Birmingham. Other new offi- 
cers are: vice president, Mary Dearen, Wood- 
lawn High School, Birmingham; secretary, 
Mildred Stephens, High School, Fairfield. 





NEW CHAPTER OF PI OMEGA PI. The officers and sponsor of Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary commercial teachers fraternity, recently installed a chapter on the campus of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Standing, left to right: G. H. Parker, sponsor; Frances Sherman, president. 


Seated, left to right: Margaret Twiford, historian; Margaret Smith, secretary-treasurer; 
Beatrice Campbell, vice president. 
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NEW 1937 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


Third Edition 
By R. G. Walters 








In the rapid swing to new 
courses in merchandising, 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is 
playing an important part. This 
book is the successor to two previous editions, 


published under the title of FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP. 


The new book covers all the fundamental prin- 


ciples of selling, with applications to various SOUTH-WESTERN 
fields of selling. Emphasis is placed on the PUBLISHING CO. 
general values of selling such as are applied in 

retail selling, wholesale selling, letter writing, (Specialists in Business Education) 
advertising, and in selling one’s own services. ome ; ’ 
You will want to see this new book before start- Cincinnati San Francisco 
ing a new course. New York Chicago Dallas 
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Canadian International Contest 
F. J. Pribble of the de- 


partment of commerce of 
the Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, 
California, has again 
been designated by the 
Canadian National Exhi- 
bition to organize and 
conduct the Interna- 
tional Typewriting 
Championship Contests, 
which will be held under 
the auspices of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto, Canada, 
on August 28, 1937. This 
will be the second consec- 
utive year in which Mr. Pribble has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the contests. 


These contests will include a contest for 
the professional championship of the world. 
The three prizes are as follows: $500 in cash 
as first prize; $250 in cash as second prize; 
a sterling silver medal as third prize. 

The Canadian National Exhibition has 
opened its gates every year since 1879. It 
has property fronting on Lake Ontario val- 
ued at more than $21,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 people annually pay gen- 
eral admission to this exhibition. Toronto 
seems well situated for a world’s typewriting 
contest, since more than half of the popula- 
tion of both the United States and Canada 
is within a radius of 600 or 800 miles of 
Toronto. 


For information in regard to the contest, 
inquiries, until May 25, should be addressed 
to F. J. Pribble, department of commerce, 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. After May 25, he should be ad- 
dressed in care of the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Lumsden Building, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 














F. J. Pribble 


New Department in Butler University 


The officials of Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, have announced the initia- 
tion of courses for commercial teachers dur- 
ing the summer session of 1937. The session 
will start on June 15 and will extend to 
August 7. The commercial subjects will be 
offered by Wilbur S. Barnhart, head of the 
commerical department of Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
will be assisted by Nona Van den Brook, one 
of the teachers in his department. 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


Four new chapters of Alpha Iota were in- 
stalled during the month of March and a 
fifth was installed on April 3. 


California claims two of the new chapters. 
Delta Eta, Heald Business College, San Jose, 
California, was installed March 13 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Fox, national historian, Los 
Angeles, California. Mrs. Evelyn Lattin 
and Margaret Gamble are sponsors of the 
group. 

On March 20, Mrs. Fox installed Delta 
Iota in Glendale Secretarial School, Glen- 
dale, California. Mrs. Irene M. Arnold is 
the sponsor. 


The fifteenth chapter of Alpha Iota in 
Ohio, Mu Beta, Marietta Business Institute, 
Marietta, Ohio, was installed March 14 by 
Virginia Laughlin, regional councilor of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. Cosponsors are 
Virginia Karl and Mary E. Thornburg. 


Delta Kappa, Tampa Business College, 
Tampa, Florida, was installed March 20 by 
Jo Thomas, regional councilor, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Mrs. Frances C. MacDougall is 
sponsor of the group. 


The seventh chapter of Alpha Iota in 
Missouri, Delta Theta was installed at the 
Platt-Gard Business University, Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, on April 3 by Fern Thomp- 
son, national secretary-treasurer of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Ethel Wilson is the 
sponsor. 

* *. © 


Oklahoma Conference 


The Oklahoma commercial teachers will 
hold their first annual summer conference at 
the A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
on June 14 and 15. The announcement has 
been made by Dr. McKee Fisk, professor 
of commercial education. The conference 
has been planned in cooperation with the 
commercial education section of the Okla- 
homa Teachers Association. 


Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the de- 
partment of education, Yale University, and 
Lloyd L. Jones of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, will participate. Panel discussions 
will be the feature of the program. Many 
administrators and commercial teachers of 
the state will take part. 


The conference will be held in conjunction 
with the summer session which begins June 1. 
During the summer session, a complete pro- 
gram of graduate work in commercial educa- 
tion leading to a Master’s degree will be 
offered for the first time. 
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North Carolina Meeting 


The commercial section of the North 
Carolina Education Association met in 
Durham on Friday, April 23. Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, editor of the Journal of Business 
Education and head of the department of 
business education of the New York Uni- 
versity, spoke to a group of superintendents 
and business teachers on Friday morning at 
ten o’clock. This appearance of Dr. Lomax 
before a group of superintendents represents 
a new recognition of commercial education 
in North Carolina. On Friday afternoon, 
Dr. Lomax addressed the high school prin- 
cipals on some of the important phases of 
business education. 

A special group of commercial teachers 
met on Friday and Saturday mornings to 
hear Mr. Zoubeck of the Gregg Publishing 
Company discuss and demonstrate the 
functional method of teaching shorthand. 


Clyde O. Thompson 


A veteran of commercial education, Clyde 
O. Thompson, Mount Vernon, New York, 
died on Saturday, March 18. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Thompson has 
held offices in many associations. He has 
always been held in high esteem as a teacher 
and as an author. For thirty-seven years 
he taught in the public school system of 
Mount Vernon, New York. For the last 
nine years, he was associate principal of A. 
B. Davis High School. For many years he 
was principal of the old commercial high 
school, which occupied quarters in the 
Edison Vocational School. 


Pennsylvania Commercial State Fair 


The new Pennsylvania Commercial Teach- 
ers Association announces a commercial 
fair to be held in the John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 14 and 15. Officers 
of the Association plan to sponsor the com- 
mercial fair annually. 

More than forty exhibitors will display 
office machines, textbooks, files, and supplies. 
Expert demonstrators will provide informa- 
tion for vistors. A program is being planned 
which will include outstanding speakers on 
the two-day continuous program. 

Copies of the detailed program may be 
obtained from Elizabeth H. Gintzer, 2152 
North Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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California Conference 


The Fourth Annual California Conference 
on Business Education was held in the Hotel 
Californian, Fresno, California, on March 20. 
This convention is now sponsored by the 
State Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Federated Business Teachers 
Association of California. 

Dr. R. E. Berry of Chaffey Junior College 
of Ontario presided over the meeting. The 
speakers on that program consisted of Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, chief of Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento; John B. Thomas, principal, 
High School, Rio Vista; Winona McGuire, 
Technical High School, Fresno; Margaret 
Hubbell, High School, Stockton; Loda Mae 
Davis, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo; William Brownrigg, executive officer, 
State Personnel Board, Sacramento. 


Roland K. Abercrombie of San Mateo 
Junior College presided over the luncheon 
meeting. Mrs. M. N. Tsvetkoff of the San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau delivered 
the address. 


Margaret Montgomery of Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, presided over the 
afternoon meeting. Speakers on that pro- 
gram included: John P. Gifford, Junior Col- 
lege, San Francisco; Earl Barnhart, chief, 
Commercial Education Service, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. J. 
Klopp, supervisor of secondary schools, 
Long Beach; Roy L. Soules, director of vo- 
cational education, Santa Barbara. 


Tennessee Meeting 


Mae Walker of the Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, was chairman of the 
meeting of the commercial section of the 
Tennessee Education Association, which met 
in Knoxville on March 26. Speakers on the 
program included: Fred C. Smith of the 
University of Tennessee; Mary Ellen 
Champe, head of commercial department, 
Knoxville High School; Maxwell Benson, 
president of the Nashville Kiwanis Club; 
Lloyd Jones of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; Ed. M. Oden of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company; Clyde W. Humphrey, 
University of North Carolina Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

R. W. Massey of the West Tennessee 
Business College, Jackson, Tennessee, is the 
new president. The other officers are: vice 
president, Elinor Foster, Watkins Institute, 
Nashville, Tennessee; secretary-treasurer, 
William A. Cuff, High School, Knoxville. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster \W/. Loso, co-author 
scence of Office Practice 


THE OFFICE PRACTICE TEXTBOOK. The truly 
wise teacher thinks of a textbook as another 
teaching device, an implement to cultivate 
the ground when other tools would fail. With 
a good textbook the padding and unneces- 
sary (for some students) supplementary 
work is not imposed on the student to make 
him, in later years, either point to the author 
or teacher as a “tormentor of little children.” 

The real function of an office practice 
course is to make the students progressively 
more unlike one another. Regimentation of 
mental reaction does not necessarily mean 
that the students have obtained the greatest 
value;from the course. The real teacher cul- 
tivates' the’ individual so that he calls forth 
all that is within his range of ability when 
necessity expects it. The textbook, if prop- 
erly used, should fill the same purpose by 
fitting the student for a “job” in life. 

The text material of an office practice book 
should be presented in a broad manner, in- 
clusive enough so as to eliminate unnecessary 
and undesirable reference work. The subject 
matter should tend to drift in an unapparent 
manner from the known knowledge and 
skills to the unknown. The subject matter 
should not appear as a review, for much of 
the initial student interest may be lost. 

The student interest may be maintained 
if real care is taken to coordinate the train- 
ing in skill and knowledge so that the student 
can readily see the application of his learn- 
ing. While this knowledge and skill are 
be.ng overtaught through the use of properly 
selected drills in the early part of the course, 
the ground is being prepared for the less 
fundamental, though nevertheless valuable, 
business information offered toward the end 
of the course. 

A textbook is not unlike a long examina- 
tion. In the true sense, it is another project 
—a project in which the student participates 
to the limit of his ability for a rather long 
period of time. If a textbook, either because 
of the manner in which it is bound, printed, 
planned, written, or because of the type of 
instruction, fails to make the student con- 
scious of the fact that he is building a knowl- 
edge reservoir, and that a careful daily check 
on its depth through direct, worth-while ap- 
plication is necessary, then it has failed in 
its initial value. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economic Geography 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
| | | 4a Geography 
ee 


SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE MATERIAL. One 
source of valuable reference material is avail- 
able to every teacher and class without any 
cash outlay. This source may be called a 
magazine article collection. 

Pupils should be encouraged, perhaps re- 
quired, to scan magazines, trade pamphlets, 
advertising booklets, travel folders, and 
newspapers, especially the Sunday supple- 
ments when available, for any article bearing 
on any phase of economic geography. When 
the publication has served its general use- 
fulness, pupils should bring it to class and 
donate it to the files. 

One can readily see that if each magazine 
were filed for some one article in it, the files 
would soon become unwieldly and clogged 
with such material that has no bearing on 
economic geography. While such material 
might afford interesting reading in general, 
the real aim of the file would be defeated. 
It is therefore recommended that the article 
be “lifted out” of the magazine by loosening 
the small staples that bind it. The unused 
portions of magazines can be sold later to the 
junkman. Because all the articles in the Na- 
tional Geographic are valuable, it is suggested 
that a special file be maintained wherein this 
magazine is filed in its entirety. 

One student committee can be organized 
to weed out articles not worthy of a place in 
the files, while another can attend to the 
filing. In the absence of filing devices, large 
cardboard boxes can be used. Each box 
should be plainly labeled, showing what sub- 
ject matter it contains. An index for each 
box should be compiled and checked from 
time to time for accuracy and completeness. 

To this collection may also be added the 
results of class projects, highest grade con- 
tract work, special papers rating an “A,” 
term papers of value, and other pupil work 
deserving preservation. This material 
greatly increases the incentive to turn in 
high-grade work, because the pupil feels that 
such work will be preserved in the files rather 
than thrown into the wastebasket after eval- 
uation. Care must be used to avoid such 
papers being copied for credit by others. 
With the cooperation of the typewriting de- 
partment, papers can be typed for the files. 
The art department will often furnish at- 
tractive covers. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


Word Studies 

ELIMINATING MONOTONY FROM THE SPELLING 
LEssON. The idea which some teachers seem 
to have of “teaching spelling” is to dictate 
all the words in a lesson and require students 
to write down the words as they are dictated. 

There are a number of objections to this 
type of lesson. In the first place, this method 
is not teaching, for the teacher is merely 
testing the students’ ability to spell. In the 
second place, students may learn nothing 
about the meanings or uses of words even 
though they learn to spell them. And in the 
third place, the monotony of the plan results 
in a hatred of spelling by the student and a 
dread of the spelling period by the teacher. 

There is no need for the spelling to become 
monotonous. If words are taught from every 
viewpoint; that is, from the viewpoint of 
pronunciation, syllabication, accent, classi- 
fication as to parts of speech, meanings, and 
uses, as well as of spelling, there will be little 
monotony. 

The use of a workbook is one of the best 
guarantees against monotony in teaching 
spelling. A workbook contains a variety of 
exercises. For example, there may be exer- 
cises on the use of the dictionary; groups of 
root words to which prefixes or suffixes are 
to be attached; or groups of derivatives to be 
broken up into root words and prefixes or 
suffixes. Probably the workbook will contain 
groups of words to be used in original sen- 
tences, with blank spaces provided for the 
sentences. ‘There may be sentences to be 
completed by the insertion of correct words, 
or, there may be sentences of the multiple 
choice type. And, of course, the workbook 
will contain blanks to be used for spelling 
words dictated by the teacher. 

Various kinds of word contests will in- 
crease students’ interest in the work. Among 
the most interesting contests are written 
spelling matches, word meaning and word 
usage contests, and prefix and suffix contests. 

An occasional outside speaker may be 
obtained for the class in the study of words. 
Dictionary salesmen call on practically every 
school, and they are often quite willing to 
give talks to the spelling class on the dic- 
tionary and its uses. Or it may be possible to 
secure an advertisement writer or a proof 
reader who is willing to talk on some phase 
of the use of words. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, co-author 
| | | Effective Business Correspondence 
eee 


A BUSINESS LETTER PORTFOLIO AS A TEACHING 
project. A business letter portfolio proj- 
ect for all pupils may be announced pref- 
erably not later than the beginning of the 
study of the business letter and its parts. 
The opening stage of this project falls nat- 
urally at this point, although there is no 
vital objection to discussing the nature of 
the project with the class at an even earlier 
time. 

The letter portfolio is a continuing proj- 
ect, designed to underlie every other class 
activity. As a continuing project, its dura- 
tion may be set for one semester, for one 
year, or for any portion of one semester or 
one year. The teacher may suggest a definite 
number of letters as a minimum for the com- 
pletion of the project, or he may leave the 
desired total number indefinite. The total 
number to be gathered may, if desired, also 
be set at different levels in accordance with 
the system of minimum, central, and maxi- 
mum achievement, which give recognition 
to the general educational principle of mak- 
ing provision for individual differences in 
pupils. 

The teacher may find it desirable to make 
use of some of the following suggestions for 
aiding pupils in making portfolio collections: 

1. Get in touch with local business houses that may 

welcome the opportunity to add names of high 
school pupils to their mailing lists. 

2. Request certain friendly retailers to save their 

form letters and advertising literature. 


3. Have one pupil call at one store, a second at 
another store, a third at another store. and so 
on. The letters thus collected can later be equi- 
tably distributed among members of the class. 

4. Alumni of the school are usually glad to save 
accumulations of nonpersonal business letters 
coming to their offices and home addresses. 

5. In the larger cities thousands of letters, after 
serving their original purpose, are destroyed. 
Inquiries by the teacher or by a committee of 
the class will usually uncover a number of fruit- 
ful sources of desirable illustrative letters. 


6. Under direction of the teacher, members of the 
class may be invited to go through certain news- 
papers, magazines, and catalogs with a view to 
noting especially interesting items about which 
they would like to know more. They may then 
be directed to clip the coupons and send them in, 
properly filled out; to make inquiries; or to re- 
quest that they be placed on the mailing list of 
the various companies. 


Pupils should be directed to keep a keen 
watch for good points as well as for defects. 
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It Takes Personality-Plus to Arrive. Written 
by W. J. Klopp, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Long 
Beach, California. A 13-page mimeographed booklet 
that is devoted to the study of skills, knowledges, and 
personality traits. For information, write Dr. W. J. 
a Senior High School Division, Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Testing Practices of High School Teachers. 
Bulletin No. 9, 1936, of the United States Office of 
Education. Written by J. Murray Lee and David 
Segel. A 42-page printed booklet discussing such topics 
as, “How Often Do Teachers Give Tests?” ‘What 
Types of Questions Do Teachers Use?” “What Are the 
Practices of Teachers Relative to Final Examinations?” 
“Who Corrects the Tests?” “What Uses Do Teachers 
Make of Tests?” “‘What Are the Attitudes of Teachers 
Toward the Giving of Tests?” ‘What Are the Atti- 
tudes of Teachers Toward Various Types of Tests?” 
Appendix A contains a selected list of references on 
testing. Appendix B contains a list of publishers of 
standardized tests. Price 10 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Finding Jobs. Bulletin No. 18-V, 1936. United 
States Office of Education. Written by D. L. Harley. 
A 60-page printed booklet covering all fields of oppor- 
tunity, including industrial, commercial, and clerical. 
Price 10 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


A Survey of Business Training Questions. A 
mimeographed booklet containing over 1,000 short- 
answer questions on the various phases of business 
training. Questions have been taken from teachers’ 
examinations and civil service tests with the purpose 
of helping candidates prepare for such tests. Instructors 
may find this material helpful in preparing examinations 
for such courses as advanced business training, office 
practice, and office management. Price 85 cents. The 
Bryant Typing and Mimeograph Bureau, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Typing Picture Book. Copyright, 1936. Written 
by P. E. Cockrill, a teacher in the high school of South- 
port, Indiana. A book of seventeen typed pictures. 
The sheets are perforated. The first eleven pictures are 
to be typed from the outline provided: the remaining 
six require the student to prepare his own outline on 
the typewriter. Special symbols which can be made on 
the typewriter are also illustrated. Price 75 cents. P. 
E. Cockrill, High School, Southport, Indiana. 


Junior Colleges. Bulletin 3, 1936, of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education. The 86-page printed 
report discusses such important topics as publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges, privately controlled junior col- 
leges, recent changes in the status of junior colleges, 
related institutions of the junior college type. This 
report will be of particular value to those who have 
been giving serious consideration to establishing work 
beyond the twelfth grade. Price 15 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Gamma Rho Tau Journal. Published by the 
Gamma Chapter of Gamma Rho Tau, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. A 24-page 
printed booklet edited by J. N. Given. The five articles 
were contributed by members of the Gamma Chapter. 
The subjects of the five articles are, “Looking Backward 
and Forward with Gamma Rho Tau,” “Consumer 
Education in Business Education,” “Evolution or 
Revolution in Business Education,” ““What Experience 
is Desirable For the Business Teacher,” “Commercial 
Education in the High School.” For information write 
the national secretary, George R. Tilford, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Fifty Common Typing Faults and How to 
Avoid Them. Written by Albert Tangora. A 24-page 
illustrated booklet containing a list of fifty common 
typing faults with a detailed discussion of what to do 
to avoid these faults and to remedy them. Single copies 
free. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 





Balance Sheet. 





WANTED: REPORTS OF CONTEST RESULTS 


. 
Managers of state and sectional contests should send the results of their contests to the Editor of The 


201-203 West Fourth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Eliminate the business- 
man’s “ pet peeve -- 


give your students a 
better training in English 















NEW 
1937 





BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Fourth Edition By J. Walter Ross 


If you have made a study of the likes and the dislikes of the 
employer, you have discovered that one of his ‘pet peeves’ is 
the student who lacks a command of written and spoken English. 


The employer who hires one of your students wants to be able 
to dictate letters and have them come back correctly transcribed. 
He wants someone who can detect and correct errors in dicta- 
tion. He prefers someone who can also write correct letters. 


If you wish to eliminate the employer’s ‘pet peeve,’’ your 
training must be methodical and painstaking. BUSINESS 
ENGLISH by Ross presents this type of training in the form of 
selective assignments covering every possible phase of applied 
grammar and letter writing. These assignments may be taught 
in a variety of sequences. The book is, therefore, adapted to 


a your needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Convincing Performance 
Junior is convinced that the cousin who bunked in 
with him for a few days must be part Indian, because 
every time he moved he took the blanket with him. 
eee 


Making Sure 


“Good morning,” said a stranger to a woman who 
had answered the door bell. “Would you like to buy 
some insect powder?” 

” she snapped. “I have no use for that stuff.” 
,»’ replied the stranger. “I will take that room 
you are advertising.” 

eee 


Agreeable 
Angry Employer (to Irishman who insisted on leaving 
his service): ‘Well, good-bye, Pat, and bad luck to 
you.” 
Pat: “Good luck to you, sir, and may neither of us 


be right.” 
eee 


Condolences 
The absent-minded professor was busy in his study. 
“Have you seen this?” said his wife, entering. ‘““There’s 
a report in the paper of your death.” 
“Is that so,” returned the professor without looking 
up. ‘‘We must remember to send a wreath.” 
eee 
St. Harry 
An old country couple, having their first bus ride in 
London, became rather uneasy on hearing the con- 
ductor call out St. James and then St. John. The old 
chap grew very fidgety, saying to his wife: “Isn’t it 
time we got out, dear?” 
“Don’t show your ignorance, Harry,” 
“Wait till yer name’s called.” 
eee 
The Answer 
*“Now,”’ said the teacher, 
things that contain milk?” 
“T can!” shouted a freckle-faced youngster. 
an’ cheese an’ ice. cream an’ two cows.” 
eee 
Greener Still 
Visitor: “And what’s the building over there?” 
A Sophomore: “Oh, that’s the greenhouse.” 
Visitor: “I didn’t know that the freshmen had a 
dormitory all to themselves.” 
eee 
Still Awake 
When little sister Anne was told to go quietly into 
the bedroom to see if Uncle Henry was still asleep, 


she returned with the information that “he’s all asleep 
but his nose.” 
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she said. 


“which boy can name five 


“Butter 


‘= CHUCKLES 


] “LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Not So Slow 
Officer: ‘‘Miss, you were doing sixty miles an hour.” 
She: “Oh, isn’t that splendid! I only learned to drive 


yesterday.” 
eee 


Logic 
“Do you know why I flunked you, Thomas?” 
Mr. Signs. 
“T haven’t the least idea.” 
“Correct.” 


asked 


Willing 
“Who Will Drive This Car Away For $50?” read a 


sign in a window of a used car dealer. 
A man stopped at the window, read the sign, and 
after some thought entered the store. 
“T will take a chance,” he offered. 
money?” 
eee 


Brakes Applied 


“Edith and Edward,” said mother sternly to the 
six-year-old twins, “you have disobeyed mother. I 
told you not to race through the house like that again. 
Now you may sit in the corner until I give you permis- 
sion to get up.” 

A few moments later father entered the room, looked 
at his youngsters in surprise, and asked: “Why so 
quiet, little ones?” 

Edith quickly explained: 
speeding.” 


“‘Where’s the 


**We’ve been arrested for 
eee 
Got His Bearings 


A young aviation officer stationed somewhere in 
Egypt was flying near the Great Pyramid, carrying out 
exercises in navigation and discovering his geographical 
position with a sextant. 

After a series of involved calculations he turned sud- 
denly to his pilot and said: “Take your hat off!” 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“Because, according to my calculations, we are now 
inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

eee 
Mother’s Substitute 

Visitor: “I understand that you people raise a lot 
of young chicks in an incubator?” 

Poultryman: “Oh, yes—lots of ’em.” 

Visitor: “But don’t you think that is cruelty to 
animals? How would you like to call a wooden box 
‘mother’?” 

eee 
Unethical Dog 

Doctor: “Look here, don’t you know my consulting 
hours are from 6 to 7 P. M.” 

Patient: “Yes, but the dog that bit me didn’t.” 
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THE NEWEST CONCEPTION 





OF OFFICE TRAINING ~ 


_ NEw! 
1937 


Successor to 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


A book for a strong 
vocational emphasis in 
an advanced course 
that will prepare stu- 
dents for entrance into 
office positions. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 





Business “Texthook 
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By LOSO, HAMILTON, AGNEW 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is the outgrowth of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE which has 
been widely used in every state. The new book is based 
upon some of the more popular courses of study. It 
provides integrated training in office technique, prob- 
lems of the secretary, office etiquette, office customs, 
applied business English, applied letter writing, and 
many other topics that are not included in other special- 


ized courses. 
Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man and wife desire connections with a reliable 
business college. Both have over four years’ experience 
teaching practically all commercial subjects and han- 
dling all the work to be done around a school. Man has 
excellent record as tuition salesman. Correspondence 
solicited, as both parties have unusual qualifications. 
Prefer school where opportunity to buy interest would 
be offered later. Address, No. 203. 





Young man with five years’ teaching experience in 
both vocational school and college desires position as 
commercial teacher in college or high school during 
summer session. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional 
method), typewriting, beginning and advanced book- 
keeping, commercial law, business English and corres- 

ndence, economics, and all related methods courses 
or teacher training. Holds state classification and degree 
from Whitewater State Teachers College. Has had prac- 
tical office experience. A-l references. Address, No. 204. 





Unmarried man, 32 desires to change position because 
of excellent reason. Is experienced teacher and solicitor. 
Has had fitteen years’ experience teaching business sub- 
jects and soliciting. Can teach and operate the machines 
found in general business offices. Is a graduate of two 
leading universities and has degrees in higher account- 
ing and business administration. Holds Gregg shorthand 
ge certificate and is a graduate penman. Address, 

o. > 





Young man, 32, with B. S. in Education and B. C. S. 
degrees, desires position. Has had six years’ high 
school teaching experience in bookkeeping, business 
training, commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and 
higher accounting. Can also solicit. Available June 28. 
Address, No. 206. 





College graduates, man and wife, desire positions. 
Man is 41, capable, qualified, exceptionally strong school 
superintendent and solicitor; experienced in both private 
and public school work. Has had fifteen years’ experience; 
is qualified to teach mathematics and English, and is 
capable executive. Woman, 35, is live-wire commercial 
teacher, qualified in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, salesmanship, filing, English, social and secretarial 
science. Has had eleven years’ experience in public and 
= school work, office management, and placement 

ureau. Capable of directing school orchestra, glee 
club, and dramatic work for school. Both have excellent 
records, pleasing personalities, and best of references. 
Both experienced in contacting public and addressing 
public assemblies. Man now principal of school and 
woman now head of commercial department in large 
high school. Both available June 1. Address, No. 207. 





University man, 34, with B. S. degree from a school of 
commerce, and a major in secretarial science, is available 
immediately for a position with a high-class private 
school or public school. Has life certificate for teaching 
commercial subjects. Will serve in the capacity of prin- 
cipal, teacher, teacher-solicitor, or as solicitor on the 
proper basis. Will g0 anywhere. Has had four years’ 
commercial teaching experience, five years’ general 
office experience, three years’ sales experience calling 
on high schools and colleges, two years’ business college 
—— as field representative for a nationally known 
school. Excellent letters from all former employers. 
Address, No. 208. 





Experienced teacher of bookkeeping and allied sub- 

ects desires a summer or fall position. Available June 1. 

usiness college or private school preferred. Can handle 
band or orchestra. Address, No. 210. 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Business college manager and teacher, now employed, 
desires executive position about June 1. Has had several 
years’ experience in school work, and can furnish best 
of references. Knows how to secure and hold students. 
Wife is capable of directing stenographic department. 
Will go anywhere in the United States on salary or per- 
centage basis. Address, No. 209. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position in busi- 
ness college during summer months. Has taken teachers 
course at Gregg College and has an A. B. degree from a 
teachers’ college. Can teach shorthand (functional 
method also), typewriting, and allied subjects. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 211. 





Young man, 29, with eight years’ experience teaching 
bookkeeping and commercial law, desires position. Has 
B. S. degree in Commercial Education from the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Address, No. 212. 





Married man, 35, desires teaching position. Has had 
nine years’ teaching experience in high schools and busi- 
ness colleges. Majored in accounting at Northwestern 
University. Has a Michigan life certificate. Good refer- 
ences. Address, No. 213. 





Qualified lady commercial teacher with ten years’ 
—-. desires a position for summer in business 
college. Can handle any commercial subjects. Is also 
interested in full-term position in college or junior 
college where strong advisory work in business journal- 
ism and dramatics is needed. Address, No. 214. 





Manager, teacher, solicitor; experienced in all 
branches of business school work. ife also teaches 
commercial subjects. Want teaching or managing posi- 
tion in good school. Will consider buying good location 
in South or Southwest. Address, No. 215. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position in busi- 
ness college, teachers’ college, or high school. Holds 
business degrees, M. Arts degree, and teaching certificates 
in three states. Has taught every commercial subject 
and English and social science. Address, No. 216. 





Experienced woman teacher of commercial subjects 
would lease, join partnership, or like position in depend- 
able college. Is college and business college graduate. 
Has degree and can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress, No. 217. 





Man and wife, with literary and business college de- 
grees, desire positions in a high-grade business college or 
a junior college. Have had twenty years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Have been heads of departments. Can organize 
= a departments. Available June 15. Address, 

o. ‘ 





Young woman teacher, college graduate, with B. S. 
degree in Education, desires position in business school, 
college, or high school. Has had three years’ successful 
experience teaching typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
office practice. Address, No. 219. 





Mature, experienced woman teacher desires position 
as commercial instructor. Specialized in English and 
shorthand. Obtains unusually good results in dictation. 
Has taught bookkeeping, arithmetic, economics, office 
practice. Prefers the South. Address, No. 220. 
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Summer position wanted by head of the commercial 
department of an eastern high school. Can teach all 
commercial subjects and methods of teaching, especially 
of commercial law, economic geography, and bookkeep- 
ing. Summer teaching desired in a college or normal 
school, or —_ other institution. Has LL. B., B. C. S., 
B. S., M. A. Is a member of the bar. Address, No. 221. 





Former high school teacher and principal desires 
summer position. Has had experience as a solicitor, mana- 
ger and owner of business schools. Is now head of the com- 
mercial department of a military school accredited by 
National A. of A. C. S. Is a strong teacher and a good busi- 
ness producer from inside as a manager and advertiser. 
Has A. B. and Law degrees. Address, No. 232. 





Experienced male teacher desires connection with out- 
standing private school offering secretarial courses, with 
progressive school of business, or as head of commercial 
department in a high school. Has had nineteen years’ 
experience as teacher in high school commercial de- 
partments, and eleven years’ experience in general office, 
private, and organization secretarial and administrative 
work. Prefers Middle Atlantic states. Address, No. 233. 





Young woman teacher, university graduate with B. S. 
degree, desires position in business school or high school. 
Has had three years’ successful experience teaching 
typewriting, shorthand, and 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
Address, No. 238. 





Woman, 33, desires summer employment and will 
consider a change next fall. Holds life certificate and 
B. S. degree. Has had 12 months’ training in a business 
college and has held principalship of a four-year high 
school. Has taught commercial subjects, English, Latin, 
and mathematics. Has been a lecturer for an outstand- 
ing food company in Michigan. Address, No. 239. 





Married man with B. S. degree and state certificate 
desires position as commercial instructor. Has had ten 
years’ teaching experience and practical office experience. 
Is strong in accounting, typewriting, Gregg shorthand, 
and allied subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 240. 





Young man, experienced in business offices, desires 
position with good business college. Has had two years’ 
experience as high school commercial teacher. Can 
teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, Eng- 
lish, and allied subjects. Employed at present but will 
— good offers. Excellent references. Address, 

oO. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a small business school in an 
enterprising town of not less than 30,000 population. 
Give full particulars in answering. Address, No. 222 





WANTED: To buy a business college in a city of 
25,000 and up. What have you to offer? Address, No. 223. 





WANTED TO BUY: Good small business college or 
half interest in a school located in Illinois or adjoining 
state. Give details in first letter. Record as teacher is 
the very best. Address, No. 224. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small, exclusive secretarial school cater- 
ing to high school graduates and college students near 
New York City. Splendid territory. Excellent reputation. 
Well equipped. Founder retiring from school work. 
Only cash transaction considered. Address, No. 225. 





FOR SALE: A successful junior college offering liberal 
arts and business work. Students from several states. 
Graduates are in demand in business and in senior col- 
leges. Owner must give attention to other interests. 
Address, No. 226. 





FOR SALE: Long established and profitable business 
college; whole or half interest. Need good field man to 
manage and to spend part time out in field. On Pacific 
Coast near San Francisco. Address, No 236. 





FOR SALE: A small high-grade secretarial school in a 
prosperous Southern community of 30,000. Good equip- 
ment; no debts; priced right. Address, No. 228. 
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FOR SALE: One-half interest in well established, 
three-teacher commercial school in the most prosperous 
oil city of the Middle West. A-1 equipment, excellent 
reputation. Selling in order to expand. Address, No. 237. 





FOR SALE: A small, good, two-teacher school in 
Southwestern ~~ of 25,000 and a yearly visiting popula- 
tion of 250,000. In choice location with exceedingly low 
overhead; can subrent part of building to offset rent. 
Classrooms newly decorated; equipment in good condi- 
tion; free from debt; nearest competition 60 miles away. 
Owner has other interests that require his time and at- 
tention. Can give immediate possession. Will sacrifice 
for a cash consideration. Address, No. 227 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man with ability to sell courses and teach 
part-time commercial work. Give education, experience, 
and references. Address, No. 229 





WANTED: All-round schoolman between 30 and 45 
who wishes to become associated with a large school as 
one of the officials. Must have successful record both as 
teacher and administrator. Salary will be commensurate 
with qualifications and record. Address, No. 230. 





WANTED: Young lady teacher of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Gregg shorthand to join experienced execu- 
tive and successful teacher in establishing a high-grade 
school in a good West Coast city. Only limited capital 
and good recommendation required. Address, No. 231. 





WANTED: Teacher in business college for summer 
months in southern California. Room and board as pay. 
ge = may be used in seeing California. Address, 

o. " 





WANTED: Teacher-field representative. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in both lines with good refer- 
ences. Prefer A. B. graduate and graduate of outstand- 
ing commercial college. Must have personality and sales 
ability. Must teach the following subjects: 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, machine bookkeeping, penmanship, busi- 
ness English, Gregg shorthand, typewriting. Part time 
will be spent teaching and part time contacting pros- 
pects. Good territory for right person. Address, No. 235. 





Will consider purchasing business college 
equipment: desks, chairs, typewriters, adding 
machines, calculators, comptometers, etc. Must 
be in fair to good condition. Address No. 224. 








RETAIL STORE 
BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE SET 


A new set based on the use of the simplified 
accounts recommended by the National Cash 
Register Company. Since the set is based upon 
a sole proprietorship business, it can be used at 
@ very early stage in the first-year bookkeeping 
course. Two types of controlling accounts are 
introduced. There are sixty-three transactions 
covering a period of one month. Transactions 
are recorded from the business papers for the 
first ten days, and from a printed narrative for 
the remaining days. 
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Georgia Meeting 


The commercial section of the Georgia 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Savannah on April 18-20. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Alton B. Parker 
Liles of Commercial High School, Atlanta. 
The program chairman was Donald M. 
Gray of Commercial High School, Savannah. 

The general theme of the meeting was, 
“The True Value of Good Business Train- 
ing.” Luncheon was held at the Y. W. C. A. 
Banquet Hall. The afternoon session on 
April 19 was devoted to the following pro- 
gram: “Accounting as an Aid in Securing 
Work after High School,” C. B. Wray, 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran; “Business 
Training a Good Preparation for All Voca- 
tions,” Fannie Harrington, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville; “Voca- 
tional Education in Commercial Schools,” 
John W. MeNeil, Armstrong Junior College. 


Ability to Learn Typewriting 
(Continued from page 399) 


in scores. Cancellation tests have been used 
with similar confusing results. The measure- 
ment of finger strength revealed weak- 
fingered girls who led the parade in typing 
tests, while lads with the grip of a Dempsey, 
or girls with plenty of finger power “also ran” 
in the tests. 

A summary of attempts to find a reliable 
means of predicting ability to learn type- 
writing must inevitably conclude with the 
statement that no single measure or com- 
bination of measures has been proved re- 
liable. Research must be continued. Per- 
haps the first step will be the discovery of 
the factors that must be present for success- 
ful typing. This discovery may call for 
case studies of outstandingly successful class- 
room typists as well as conspicuously un- 
successful ones. Then, too, much work 
should be done on the problem of interest, 
for this is probably the chief factor that must 
be present for successful learning. 

The teacher who said that he could prove 
there is no correlation between intelligence 
and ability to type and offered as proof his 
own typing record of 125 words a minute, 
can find in this summary of a few of the 
research studies ample data to support his 
statement. Fortunately, the converse is not 
true—high typing skill does not indicate low 
intelligence. So the teacher of typing must 
continue to take all the children of all the 
people and lo! the poor low I. Q. may be the 
champion of them all. 
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Law and Business 
(Continued from page 410) 


seized as a result, then a rude awakening 
awaits him. This is the rule of unlimited lia- 
bility which prevails in the law of partner- 
ships. 


Likewise, it is utterly amazing how many per- 
sons become business partners without entering 
into any definite partnership agreement. Un- 
less carefully drawn articles of partnership are 
drafted under legal guidance at the outset, all 
kinds of complications may become part of the 
unhappy pattern. When a dissolution of the 
firm is under way, the question as to the dis- 
position of the firm property becomes impor- 
tant. If definite provision is made in the part- 
nership articles, this question may be quickly 
answered. If not, months of wrangling may 
result. Further, the articles should contain a 
clear provision as to the sharing of profits and 
losses among the partners. How much less 
contentious and difficult will be the final part- 
nership accounting if the members have been 
foresighted enough to have had formal firm 
articles prepared! 


10. Q—Dr. Burke, I understand that it is necessary to 
have a license to conduct a business and that 
the same must be officially registered. Is this 
correct? 


A—Special statutes in most states provide pre- 
requisites or regulations for the conduct of 
many forms of business. If the business man 
is not aware of these laws and proceeds without 
regard to them, he unconsciously becomes a 
law violator. Certain state laws require the 
payment of a mercantile license tax before a 
person may engage in his chosen trade. If the 
business is to be conducted under a fictitious 
name, as when John Blank and Richard Smith 
operate as the Paradise Tailoring Company, 
such name must be registered in the proper 
public office. 


Where an association is formed with the primary 
or incidental motive of soliciting funds for any 
charitable purpose, proper registration must be 
made before solicitation can lawfully be begun. 
Even the door-to-door vendor may need to be 
licensed before he can legally proceed. Every 
merchant who intends to buy the stock of 
goods belonging to another should familiarize 
himself with the provisions of the Bulk Sales 
Act, including its requirement that the seller 
furnish the buyer with a list of all the seller's 
creditors. 


11. Q—Dr. Burke, is the system of law in force in the 
United States uniform in all respects? 


A—In the United States there are forty-nine legal 
systems. Each of the forty-eight states has its 
own legislature and courts, and the national 
government also passes laws which are within 
its constitutional sphere. Therefore, unless the 
layman has some knowledge of the legal sys- 
tems which are in force in his particular locality 
he is likely to be lost in a bewildering maze of 
legislation. It is the purpose of a good course 
in business law to present to the student of 
business administration the essential points of 
law with which he is likely to come in contact 
in the course of his business activities. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition 





By Peters and Pomeroy 


WV 





has been adopted in more than 2,200 schools 
during the last three years. Its popularity has 
rapidly increased from year to year. Here are 
some of the reasons why it has continued to 
prove popular in a highly competitive field. 


A COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy 


4 


‘a The absolute accuracy, with conciseness, enables you to 
¥*% cover a maximum amount of subject matter in a mini- 
mum amount of time. 


The authors are members of the Bar and are actively 
%*& engaged in teaching. They know how to present subject 
“ matter in an interesting manner and have provided 








suitable teaching materials, such as questions and inter- 
esting case problems taken from every state. 


You have available a comprehensive teachers’ manual 
to give you confidence in teaching. You also have 
available optional achievement tests and a workbook 
. with study guides. 





The teachers’ manual mentioned above provides “teaching insurance.” It contains 
the following information: (a) an outline of each section in the chapter with a summary 
of the points of law involved, (b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter in the devel- 
opment of a knowledge of law, (c) a list of specific points to be emphasized, (d) a list of 
constructive suggestions for making the assignment interesting and effective, (e) ques- 
tions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) answers to the case problems. 
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NESS” Economic 
PROBLEMS 


A solution to some of the business and 
economic problems of the individual — 


soeamtemaeed: ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is recommended 

Shields me Wilson for a course in the eleventh or the twelfth grade. 

It is designed for an integrated training that will 

° Business principles prepare students for a better understanding of the 

problems that they will face in life. The subject is 

presented from the individual's point of view. Prac- 

e Insurance tical applications have been substituted for theories. 

© tmenstenents You may obtain a workbook and _ standardized 

achievement tests. An abridged edition of the text- 
book is available. 


¢ Applied economics 


¢ Finance 

¢ Marketing system 

¢ Buying technique 

® Credit relations 

® Applied law 

¢ Organization of business 


¢ Business management 
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